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BANKING IN NEW YORK. 


Tue Mertropo.itan Banx Case. 


Decision of Judge Parker, of the Supreme Court, at Chambers, 
Albany, July 9, 1852. 


Tue Peorie or THE State or New York vs. Toe Merropo.ritan Bank. 


Tue defendant moved on the 3d instant to vacate an injunction grant- 
ed by Justice Watson, on the 21st of June last, restraining the Metro- 
politan Bank from buying or receiving on deposit bank paper, at an 
amount less than purports to be due on its face, and from redeeming 
bank paper at less than par, except where it is the redemption agent of 
the bank issuing such paper. 

At the same time the plaintiff, having served an order to show cause, 
applied for a further injunction, restraining the defendant from transact- 
ing any longer any kind or description of banking business. Both mo- 
tions were argued at the same time. The facts sufficiently appear in 
the opinion of the Court to show what questions were decided. 

L. 8S. Chatfield, Attorney-General, N. Hill, Jr., and Chas. O’Conor, 
for plaintiff. 

Jas. L. Graham, Edward Sandford, and Daniel Lord, for defendant. 

Parker, J.—I must leave entirely out of consideration the transac- 
tions of Edward Belknap, on whose complaint the information in this 
cause was filed, the relation of which, in detail, has occupied so much 
space in the defendant’s affidavits. Whether or not this suit has grown 
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out of a controversy between the brokers and the defendant, as is 
alleged, or however unworthy may have been the conduct or the mo- 
tives of the complainant, in deciding these motions I can look only at 
the question whether the business transactions of the defendant are or 
are not authorized by law. 

Objections have been taken on both sides to the sufficiency of the 
pleadings. As I intimated to the counsel on the argument, I shall hold 
the allegations to be sufficiently specific. Either party desiring a more 
particular statement could have resorted to a demurrer. But on this 
motion, as on a trial, the facts alleged are put in issue, and the objec- 
tion that the allegations are too general is not tenable. 

The defendant objects that Edward Belknap ought to have been 
joined as one of the plaintiffs, under § 434 of the Code, which provides 
that, when an action shall be brought by the Attorney-General, on the 
relation or information of a person having an interest in the question, 
the name of such person shall be joined with the people as plaintiff. In 
this case, Edward Belknap made the affidavit annexed to the complaint, 
on which the injunction was allowed. He was probably the informant, 
on whose suggestion or solicitation the action was commenced ; but he 
appears to have no interest in the result, except that the defendant inter- 
feres with his business as a broker, and particularly in compelling re- 
demption of the bills of his Government Stock Bank at Ann Arbor. 
Every other broker in Wall Street may have a similar, and perhaps 
some of them an equal interest. But that is not an interest that makes 
it necessary to name him as one of the plaintiffs. Nor does the fact 
that he is one of the stockholders in the Metropolitan Bank affect this 
question. That interest is probably on the side of the defendant. 
The section of the Code above cited is applicable only to a case in 
which the action is substantially for the benefit of the relator, as when it 
is brought to establish a claim to a public office. Section 480 gives am- 
ple power to the Attorney-General to commence the suit in the name of 
the people only, on leave granted by the Supreme Court, or a judge 
thereof, which leave was duly obtained in this case. 

Another objection made by the defendant’s counsel is, that the sub- 
ject is not a proper one for the exercise of equitable jurisdiction; and 
they cite the case of The Attorney-General vs. The Utica Insurance 
Company (2 Johns. Ch. Rep. 371), where, on an information filed by the 
Attorney-General, it was held that the Court of Chancery had no juris- 
diction to restrain persons from carrying on the business of banking in 
violation of the statute, and an injunction for that purpose was refused. 
That case was decided in 1817, and afterwards, by the 17th section of 
an act passed on the 2lst of April, 1825, entitled “* An Act to prevent 
fraudulent bankruptcies by incorporated companies, to facilitate pro- 
ceedings against them, and for other purposes,” jurisdiction was con- 
ferred upon the Court of Chancery, to restrain by injunction, on the 
application either of the Attorney-General or of any creditor of an incor- 
porated bank, whenever it should be shown to the court that the bank 
was insolvent or had violated any of the provisions of its charter. 
Under that act the power was exercised. (Attorney-General vs. Bank of 
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Chenango, Hopk. Ch. R. 598.) This jurisdiction was retained by the 
Revised Statutes (2 R. S. 3d ed. 558, § 37), which provide that, ona 
bill filed by the Attorney-General in the Court of Chancery, the Chan- 
cellor shall have power to restrain by injunction any corporation from 
assuming or exercising any franchise, liberty, or privilege, or transact- 
ing any business, not allowed by the charter of such corporation. This 
section is now in force, except that the jurisdiction has been transferred 
from the Court of Chancery to this court; and it is under this section 
that this application for an injunction is made. It is not necessary in 
such case to show specifically that the commission of the act sought to 
be restrained pendente lite would produce injury to the plaintiff, under 
§ 219 of the Code. In a suit by the people, the public wrong. aris- 
ing from a violation of the statute implies an injury during its con- 
tinuance. If, therefore, it is shown that the defendant has assumed or 
exercised franchises, or transacted any business, not allowed by its 
charter, this is a proper case for restraining it by injunction. 

These motions come before me on complaint and answer, and on ad- 
ditional affidavits read on both sides. It is shown that the defendant is 
a banking association, organized in April, 1851, under the “ Act to 
authorize the business of banking,” passed April 18, 1838, and the 
amendments thereto. The defendant’s place of business is in the city 
of New York, and its capital, originally $ 250,000, has been increased 
to two millions of dollars. 

It is charged in the complaint, that the defendant has employed its 
capital in buying, at a price less than the sums payable on their faces 
respectively, the bills and notes, intended for circulation as money, 
issued by banks, banking associations, and individual bankers of this 
State and other States, which, at the place of such buying, are not cur- 
rent or redeemable at par, and disposing of the same by sale or return 
thereof for redemption to the bank, banking association, or individual 
banker issuing the same respectively. The defendant in its answer 
admits that it has received, from the depositors and dealers with the 
Metropolitan Bank, such bills and notes issued in this State, at a discount 
or abatement by way of exchange of not more than one fourth of one 
per cent., and at no greater discount or abatement than that at which 
the banks and banking associations issuing such bills and notes were 
allowed by law to redeem or pay the same at the city of New York; 
and the defendant admits that it has received, from depositors and deal- 
ers with the Metropolitan Bank, such bills and notes of other States, at a 
discount or abatement not exceeding the current, reasonable, and true 
rate, or difference of exchange, between such bills and bills payable in 
the city of New York; and the defendant denies that it has bought or 
received said bills and notes, either of this State or of other States, 
otherwise than as thus admitted. 

No evidence is produced before me of any act of the defendant be- 
yond what is thus admitted. There is then no controversy as to the fact 
that the defendant has been in the practice of receiving uncurrent bank- 
notes at a discount ; and the principal question presented for decision is 
as to the legality of such practice. This question is to be examined on 
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the facts as admitted by the defendant; viz. that the defendant has been 
in the practice of receiving such bills or notes from its depositors and 
dealers, and that it has not otherwise purchased them. But I do not see 
how a right to so receive them can be distinguished from the right to 
buy them generally at a discount. To receive them on deposit would 
probably be the manner in which the business would be transacted in 
either case ; or at least it might be such. If the notes are received at 
a discount on deposit, the avails may be afterwards applied in payment 
of a note falling due at the same bank, or they may be drawn out on 
the check of the depositor. The notes may thus be received by the 
bank in payment of a debt, or they may be bought by the bank. How 
the avails are to be applied may perhaps be uncertain at the time of the 
deposit. And the question, after all, is whether a bank has the right to 
receive such uncurrent bank-notes at a discount. If they may be so re 
ceived, the avails may be disposed of by the bank in any lawful way. 
If, however, a legal distinction can be taken between buying such un- 
current notes at a discount and receiving them from depositors and deal- 
ers, the defendant is to have the benefit of it, as the facts admitted pre- 
sent only the latter case. 

The defendant can exercise no powers except those expressly grant- 
ed, or such as are incidental to the execution of the granted powers. 
(Bank of Augusta vs. Early, 13 Peters’s R. 587.) These powers are de- 
fined in the 18th section of the ‘* Act to authorize the business of bank- 
ing,” as follows : —** Such association shall have power to carry on the 
business of banking, by discounting bills, notes, and other evidences of 
debt; by receiving deposits ; by buying and selling gold and silver bul- 
lion, foreign coins, and bills of exchange, in the manner specified in 
their articles of association, for the purposes authorized by this act; by 
loaning money on real and personal security; and by exercising such 
incidental powers as shall be necessary to carry on such business,” 
Then follows the authority to appoint and remove officers. 

Is the receiving of uncurrent notes at a discount authorized under the 
power to “ discount bills, notes, and other evidences of debt”? It is 
said that that clause of the 18th section is only applicable to the dis- 
counting of paper not yet due, and that the discount intended is the tak- 
ing out of the interest for the time that the note has to run before due. 
But even in the case of discounting bank paper not due, the fair rate of 
exchange, as well as the interest, may be deducted, when the note is pay- 
able at a different place. Although uncurrent bank-bills are due upon 
their face, yet they are payable at a distant place, and distance imports 
time. So far, therefore, as the ability of the person taking them to real- 
ize the avails is concerned, they stand upon the same footing as a note 
not due.. They are not available to the holder till he can have time to 
present them to the bank issuing them for payment, and the expense of 
transmitting them is equivalent to the exchange deducted on discounted 
bank paper payable at a distant place. Taking such uncurrent bank- 
bills at less than their face, may be properly termed discounting them. 
It is taking them at a “discount.” Such is the language employed in 
the complaint to denote such deduction. The word “ discount” is also 
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used in the same sense in the 8th section of the ** Act relating to the 
redemption of bank-notes,” passed May 4, 1840, and in the 4th section 
of the ‘* Act to amend the several acts relating to incorporated banks, 
banking associations, and individual bankers,” passed April 17, 1851. 
I think the transactions complained of were a discounting within the 
language and meaning of the statute. 

There can be no doubt that the description of paper permitted to be 
discounted is broad enough to include bank-bills. Even if a limited sig- 
nification is to be given to “ bills,” as meaning bills of exchange, and to 
notes,” as meaning bank paper on time,—to which I do not assent, 
—the other clause, viz. “‘ other evidences of debt,” is too general to 
admit of question. A bank is authorized to discount any evidence of 
debt. There is nothing in the statute showing any intention to distin- 
guish between paper on demand and paper on time. On the contrary, 
another statute on the subject of banking has declared, that “ the term 
‘evidence of debt’ shall be, construed to embrace every written instru- 
ment or security for the payment of money, importing on its face the 
existence of a debt, whether under seal or otherwise.” (1 Rev. Stat. 
3d ed. 731, § 67.) * 

It weighs nothing in the argument to say that the purchase of uncur- 
rent bank-notes has generally been the business of bill-brokers, any 
more than it would to argue that the discounting of bank paper on time 
was not legitimate banking business, because it had been generally done 
by individuals. The question of power depends entirely on the statute, 
under which, I think, banking associations are at liberty to receive un- 
current bank-bills at a discount. And such, it appears, has been the 
practical construction heretofore given to the statute. It is proved before 
me by the affidavits of persons long engaged in the business of banking, 
that on this subject the custom and practice of bankers has been uni- 
form, and hitherto unquestioned. On this point no contradictory affida- 
vits are produced. ‘ 

The right to receive bank-notes, issued by a distant bank, at a discount 
which shall reduce them to their current value at the place where taken, 
seems indispensable to the transaction of business. Such notes must 
either be taken at their actual value, or they cannot be taken at all. It 
is not expected they will be taken by banks at par, when they are worth 
less than par in market. It might, {Gr a short time, best promote the 
circulation of the country banks thus to exclude their bills from banks in 
the city of New York ; but it would tax heavily the commercial and in- 
dustrial interests of society, and bring about a state of things not con- 
templated by our present system, and one that, to prevent great mis- 
chief, would demand an entire and immediate change of legislative 

olicy. 
: The statutes regulating banking seem to imply that a bank may re- 
ceive depreciated bank-bills at their current value. The third section 
of the “ Act concerning foreign bank-notes,” passed May 7, 1839, pro- 
hibits any banking association from lending or paying out, for paper 
discounted or purchased by them, any bank bill or note or evidence of 
debt, which is not received at par by the said association for debts due 
8 * 
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to the said association. This fairly implies that bank-bills may be 
received below par. It is only the paying out that is prohibited, — it 
being expected that the bank so taking them will return them to the 
bank issuing them, or to its agent, for redemption. It is here worthy of 
remark, that, in the section last referred to, the words “bill, note, or 
evidence of debt” are used to include uncurrent bank-bills, in the same 
sense | have given them in my construction of the first clause of the- 
eighteenth section of the general banking law of 1838, where the same 
words are used. 

The statutes regulating the redemption of bank-notes at a discount, 
by agencies established in New York, Albany, or Troy, have no bearing 
upon the question I am discussing. These statutes make it obligatory 
on each of the country banks to establish an agency, and authorize each 
to redeem, through such agency, at one fourth of one per cent.; and 
they forbid the purchase by any bank of its own notes at an amount less 
than what purports to be due thereon, at any other place than at and 
through such agency. The objects of these provisions were twofold ; — 
first, to prevent a depreciation of such bank-bills below one fourth of 
one per cent.; and secondly, to prevent a bank making a profit out of 
the depreciation of its own paper. The statute in no way interferes 
with the purchase or receiving of such paper by other banks, at its cur- 
rent value, which, under the present system, cannot be at a discount of 
more than one fourth of one per cent. 

It was charged in the complaint, that the defendant had been engaged 
in redeeming country bank-notes of this State for banks for which it was 
not the legally appointed redeeming agent. But that charge is fully 
denied in the answer, and is entirely unsupported by evidence. Re- 
demption implies more than a mere purchase or receiving of the notes 
at a discount. It implies that it is done in behalf of, and, to some 
extent at least, for the benefit of the bank whose notes are so purchased 
or received ; in other words, that it is an agent of the bank, though un- 
authorized by law, for such purchase. 

The question I have discussed is the important and controlling one in 
the controversy out of which this action has arisen. Another point was, 
however, made in behalf of the plaintiff on the argument; viz. that 
the defendant is not a bank of circulation, and that no organization can , 
be complete, so as to confer banking powers on an association, unless it 
is a bank of circulation as well as of discount and deposit. This point, 
if properly before me, presents two questions for determination ; — one of 
fact, viz. whether the defendant is a bank of circulation; and one of 
law, viz. whether it must necessarily be a-bank of circulation to enable 
it to enjoy the franchise of banking. It is evident this point was not in 
contemplation by the parties when they prepared for these motions, 
Nothing is said on the subject in the pleadings, or in the affidavits 
seryed for the purpose of these motions. In an affidavit, sworn to on 
the day of the argument, Edward Belknap states, that within the last pre- 
ceding twenty-four hours he had made inquiry at the Bank Department, 
and learned that the defendant had not received from the Comptroller 
or from the Superintendent of the Bank Department any circulating 
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notes. This affidavit, not having been served on the defendants, cannot 
be used on the application for a further injunction. It can only be used, 
if at all, in answer to the other motion to vacate the injunction now in 
force. And Iam by no means certain that it would be available for 
that purpose ; for the plaintiff ought not now to be permitted, in answer 
to the application made to vacate the injunction, to make a new point 
entirely different from any thing suggested in the complaint or in the 
affidavit on which the injunction was allowed, and inconsistent with the 
grounds there taken. The injunction was allowed on the ground that 
the defendant, being a bank, was transacting other than banking busi- 
ness. The additional point now made is, that the defendant is not a 
bank, and therefore has no right to transact banking business. 

On the argument, however, an affidavit made on the same day by James 
McCall, the President of the Metropolitan Bank, was read, by which it 
was shown that, immediately after the organization of that bank, the sum 
of one hundred thousand dollars was deposited by it with the Comptrol- 
ler as a security for the circulating notes which should be issued by said 
bank, and that an order had been given by the bank to the head of the 
Bank Department for an issue of the bills of said bank, and that, as soon 
as they could be got ready for such purpose, they would be put in cir- 
culation. It is not stated when the order was given, or what has been 
the cause of the delay. 

By a statute passed April 12, 1848, amendatory of the act authoriz- 
ing the business of banking, it was enacted that all banking associations 
shall be banks of discount and deposit, as well as of circulation. The 
evil this statute was designed to remedy was not that banks of discount 
and deposit were established which were not banks of circulation, but 
the contrary, viz. that banks of circulation only were in existence 
which had no banking-house, and transacted no business of discount or 
deposit. The object of the statute was to break up the practice of issu- 
ing circulation merely for the purpose of redeeming it at a discount that 
afforded a profit. I do not myself see the evil of allowing the establish- 
ing of banks of discount and deposit only, which are not banks of circu- 
lation. The language of the statute may, perhaps, be broad enough to 
sustain the legal position taken by the plaintiff's counsel. If so, how- 
ever, some fixed amount of circulation ought to be specified, so that a 
mere nominal circulation should not be deemed a compliance with the 
requisition. 

But whatever may be the true construction of the statute, I cannot 
feel warranted, on the facts before me, and on a mere chamber motion, 
to issue an injunction that shall entirely suspend all business operations 
of the defendant. I am not satisfied that, even under the construction 
claimed, the defendant is amenable to any such severe penalty. It 
seems the requisite sum was deposited with the Comptroller immedi- 
ately on the organization of the bank, as security for its circulation, and 
that such circulation is now to be issued. If there has been a misappre- 
hension of the law, hitherto, in this respect, from which no one has suf- 
fered, the correction can be readily made. The neglect does not vitiate 
the previous organization. It could in no way promote the public inter- 
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ests, but would be greatly to their detriment, to close the doors of the 
bank, and wind up its affairs, because of the inadvertent omission of an 
act not jurisdictional, and which the defendant is ready to remedy, 
when those concerned in it would have the right at once to reorganize 
as a new institution. I shall not, therefore, award the injunction prayed 
for on this motion, but shall leave the plaintiff to claim such an injunc- 
tion on the trial of the cause, when the facts can be more fully devel- 
oped and the question more fully examined, if, by amending the plead- 
ings or otherwise, the question can be then properly raised. 

The motion to vacate the injunction must be granted, and the motion 
for a further injunction denied. ‘ 


Note.— This opinion was followed on the same day by the annexed notice : — 


METROPOLITAN BANK.— SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The ez parte injunction issued by Hon. Malborne Watson, at the instance of L. S. Chatfield, Attorney- 
General, (on the affidavit of Edward Belknap,) having been dissolved by the Supreme Court, on hearing 
a statement of facts, this bank hereby gives notice, that it has recommenced taking uncurrent money, 
at a discount, as heretofore, including bills of the Government Stock Bank. 

The rates will be the same as before the injunction was served, namely, } per cent. on bills of this 
State, New Jersey, and Government Stock Bank, and one fifteenth of one per cent. (or 6% cents on each 
$ 100) on New England money. 

It will no longer be necessary for dealers to furnish a descriptive list of the money deposited. 


New York, July 10, 1852. J. E. Wittiams, Cashier. 


THE GOVERNMENT STOCK BANK, ANN ARBOR. 


Decision of the Supreme Court of Michigan, July, 1852. 


Tue Prorte, &c., er rel. D. Bernune DurFFi£.p, v. BERNARD C. WHITTEMORE, 
State Treasurer, &o. 


Tue Propte, &¢., ex rel. DonaALD McIntyre, v. BERNaRD C. WHITTEMORE, 
State TREASURER, &C. 


THESE were two applications for writs of mandamus to the State 
Treasurer, commanding him to give notice that the notes of the Gov- 
ernment Stock Bank, at Ann Arbor, would be redeemed at the State 
Treasurer’s office. Section seventh of the charter of said bank provides 
as follows : — - 

“If said corporation shall at any time, or under any pretence, refuse 
on demand at its office, during the usual and regular banking hours, 
to pay any of its notes in the lawful currency of the United States of 
America, the holder of said note may make and file his affidavit of that 
fact with the State Treasurer, who shall THEREUPON give notice that the 
notes of said bank will be redeemed at his office.” 

The State Treasurer is then required to sell, within twenty days, so 
much of the stocks deposited with him as shall be necessary to redeem 
any notes of the bank. 

The applications were founded on affidavits, which were very long, 
and detailed the facts involved very minutely. But in substance it ap- 
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peared: That on the 28th of June last, the relator Duffield filed an 
affidavit with the State Treasurer, and on the Ist of July the relator 
MclIntyre filed another affidavit with the same officer. These affidavits 
showed that the relators had, at numerous tines, from the Ist of June 
to the 28th of the same month, presented various amounts of notes of 
said bank at its office during regular banking hours, and demanded pay- 
ment of the same; that the mode of redemption adopted by the officers 
of the bank was, when a package of bills was presented, to take up one 
bill at a time, separate it from the rest, examine it, step back to a table 
and pick up the requisite amount of coin, and pay it over to the relators, 
and so proceed, paying the notes one by one, till banking hours expired, 
when the bank refused to make any further redemptions for the day. 
The bank at various times tendered to the relators bags of coin, at the 
sums marked thereon, but only on condition that there should be no 
recourse to the bank for correction of errors, but the relators should 
only have recourse to those from whom the bank itself received the 
coin. The sums presented by the relators in any one day rarely ex- 
ceeded $5,000; in a few instances, sums as large as $10,000 were: 
presented in a day, but notice was generally given the bank of such 
presentment on a previous day. The bank refused to count the money 
and redeem in the usual manner; refused to employ more than one 
person to redeem ; insisted on redeeming the notes one by one; and 
made nearly all its redemptions ‘in gold dollar pieces. The amount 
redeemed in this manner averaged about $3,000 per day. Large 
amounts of notes presented were refused redemption, under the pretence 
that the bank was unable to make any further redemptions during its. 
banking hours. The officers of the bank were, however, always studi- 
ous and careful to say that they would redeem as fast as they could. 

On these facts the relators demanded of the State Treasurer that he 
should give public notice that the bills of the bank would be redeemed 
at his office. The Treasurer said he would consult the Attorney-Gen- 
eral. On the third day of July, about four o’clock, P.M., the attorney 
of the relator received a letter from the Treasurer, saying that Messrs. 
Frazer and Van Dyke, counsel for the bank, had addressed him a com- 
munication requesting time to prepare and file with him counter affida- 
vits; that the said Treasurer thought it reasonable to grant such time 
(reserving the question of the competency of such affidavits), and that 
he would give a decision the following week, probably on Saturday, the 
10th of July. The attorney of the relators at once called on the. 
Treasurer, and demanded that he should at once give the public notice ; 
but he refused, and referred the attorney to his aforesaid letter. 

The relators treated this as a refusal on the part of the Treasurer to 
perform the duty prescribed by law, and at once gave notice that they 
should apply for a writ of mandamus. 

Geo. V. N. Loturop, counsel for relators, cited 3 Mason’s U. 8. Cire. 
C. Rep. 1; 8 Cowen’s Rep. 1. 

Wittiam Hate, Esq., Attorney-General, and A. D. Fraser, Esq.,. 
counsel for respondents, read an affidavit of Mr. Hale, to show that the 
delay of the State Treasurer was not unreasonable. To this affidavit 
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was annexed the communication of Messrs. Fraser and Van Dyke, 
counsel for said bank, to said Treasurer. 

The case was heard July 6th, and now on the 7th day of July the 
judges delivered their opinions seriatim. The opinions were delivered 
orally, but the following notes are believed to be substantially correct. 

Wine, Presiding Judge. It is clear from the papers, that the bank 
has refused to redeem according to law. But the counsel for the re- 
spondent rest their opposition to the application on the ground that there 
has been no refusal by the State Treasurer to give the public notice re- 
quired by law. Now it appears that one of the affidavits had been in 
the Treasurer’s hands about a week, and the other two or three days. 
He then writes to the relators’ attorney a letter, which seems drawn 
with care, stating that he shall postpone action for a week more, in order 
to enable the bank to file counter affidavits. This is the main reason 
for delay. Delay for such a purpose was in effect a refusal. The 
Treasurer had no right to receive such affidavits : delay for such a pur- 
pose was delay for the purpose of going out of the line of his duty. 
And the relators had a right to regard it as a refusal. I think the appli- 
cations of the relators should be granted. 

Pratt, J. The meaning and object of the law is clear. The State 
Treasurer is merely an agent under the law. His function is to carry 
it out. If he has made a mistake, this is the tribunal, and an applica- 
tion for a mandamus the mode for the correction of the mistake. The 
affidavit on which the Treasurer is called to act should certainly clearly 
show that there has been a refusal to redeem by the bank. Yet it is no 
objection that the affidavit shows the facts which constitute such refusal. 
The sole question for the Treasurer to decide was, whether the affidavit 
showed a regular presentation of the bills to the bank, and a refusal to 
redeem. If it did, his duty was to give the notice required by law. 
Now I look on the affidavits as clearly showing a refusal to redeem on 
the part of the bank. A bank may be generally entitled to banking 
hours, but it does not follow that it is entitled in all cases to stop re- 
demptions at once when banking hours expire. Exceptions may be 
put; it is the duty of a bank to redeem its notes promptly and in good 
faith. The Treasurer was bound to act on the affidavit promptly. If 
it showed affirmative facts of delay or evasion in redeeming, that was 
sufficient for him to act on, and he was bound to act. He should, 
indeed, have reasonable time to examine the affidavits. And if his 
delay stood on that ground, I might hesitate. But he had no right or 
power to give the bank a hearing. And when the reason of delay is an 
illegal one, the delay amounts to a refusal. On the merits of this 
motion I have no difficulty. The motion should be granted. 

Jounson, J. I concur entirely with the Presiding Judge. The affi- 
davits clearly show a refusal of the bank to redeem its notes. In this 
the Court is unanimous. There was evasion by the bank, which is 
equivalent to refusal. Now if it was clear and obvious on the face of 
the affidavits that there was evidently a refusal, the Treasurer could as 
readily perceive it as any one else. It was the purpose of the law that 
there should be a speedy relief, —a prompt remedy, — and this without 
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litigation. This litigation to enforce bank redemption was an evil we 
had all felt. I think the form of the affidavit proper. It should present 
the facts, and not merely a conclusion. It was the duty of the Treasurer 
to act at once. I think twenty-four hours would have been a reasonable 
time for the examination of the affidavits. If there was a refusal by the 
bank to redeem clearly shown, the Treasurer should have said so; if 
this was not shown, he should have said so. His proposition to delay 
and receive counter affidavits was tantamount to a refusal to act. 

Dovetass, J. I concur entirely in opinion with the Presiding Judge. 
The bank unquestionably refused to redeem its notes. This is clear on 
the affidavits, and it required nothing but plain sense to enable any one 
to come to this conclusion. I think this was not a case which required 
long deliberation. The Treasurer could have given his answer at once, 
after a careful reading of the affidavits. He had no right to wait for 
affidavits from the bank. It is not necessary that there should be an 
absolute refusal to act by the State Treasurer, to entitle a party to come 
to this Court fora mandamus. Delay might amount to a refusal, and in 
this case delay was tantamount to a refusal. 

WuirrLe, J. I have not come to the same conclusion with the 
Presiding Judge. We differ only in one point ; and that is, whether the 
delay of the State Treasurer amounted to a refusal. I think it did not. 
I think, under the circumstances, he had a right to take time for further 
consideration, as he proposed to do. On the other point I have no doubt. 
The affidavits show unequivocally that the bank had refused to redeem 
its bills. But as I am of opinion that the Treasurer has not unreason- 
ably delayed action, I think the application should not be granted. 

Martin, J. I agree with Judge Whipple. I have also one other 
view in which I differ from my associates. I think the affidavit should 
in form be absolute, — that is, directly and affirmatively aver a refusal of 
the bank to redeem. It is not sufficient to set forth facts which amount 
to a refusal, or from which a refusal arises by construction. This 
I think to be the rule in all cases of special proceedings. ‘There should 
be a direct and positive affirmation of a refusal. If facts are presented, 
the Treasurer must consider and decide whether such facts amount to a 
refusal, and this converts his functions from ministerial into judicial. I 
do not, however, doubt but the facts stated in the affidavits amount to a 
refusal of the bank to redeem. 

Mr. Fraser then insisted that the mandamus should be alternative in 
the first instance, and counsel were heard on the point. 

But the Court held, that it appeared that all the material facts which 
could come before the Court on an answer from the State Treasurer 
had been substantially conceded in the case ; that the bank could not 
become a party to these proceedings ; and that the truth of the facts set 
forth in the affidavits filed with the Treasurer could not be put in issue 
by any return of the State Treasurer. The Court were therefore of 
opinion, that the relators were entitled to writs of peremptory mandamus. 
Granted accordingly. 

Judges Whipple and Martin gave no opinion on this last point. Judges 
Green and Copeland were not present. 
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THE BANKS OF NEW JERSEY. 
RepemrTion AGENCIES. 


Tue banks of the State of New Jersey have appointed the following 
agencies for the redemption of their circulating bills, according to a 
further supplement to the act entitled “ An Act to authorize the business 
of are Se approved March 28, 1852, the said agencies having been 
approved by the Bank Commissioners : — 

State Bank at Elizabeth.— $5 and upwards, at the Merchants’ Bank, city of New 
York; under $5, gee & Vermil 44 Wall Street, New York. 

Mechanics’ Bank at Newark. — M. W. Day, at the counter of the bank, and at the 
Merchants’ Bank, in the city of New York. 

Belvidere Bank. — At the Metropolitan Bank, in the city of New York. 

Trenton Banking Co.—T. J. Stryker, Trenton; also at the Manhattan Company, 
in the a of New York, and Philadelphia Bank, Philadelphia. 

Newurk Banking and Insurance Co.— Jacob D. Vora, at the counter of the 
bank, and at the Merchants’ Bank, in the city of New York. 

Bank. — The Newark Banking and Insurance Company, under $5. $5 
and upwards, at the American Exchange Bank, in the city of New York. 

Unon Bank at Dover.— Carpenter & Vermilyea, 44 Wall Street, New York. 

Princeton Bank. — The Trenton Banking Company. $5 and upwards, at the Me- 
chanics’ Bank, Philadelphia. 

Susser Bank.—$5 and upwards, at Merchants’ Exchange Bank; under $5, by 
Morford & Vermilyea, 173 Greenwich Street, New York. 

Salem ing Co.—$5 and upwards, at the Commercial Bank, Philadelphia ; 
under $ 5, at the State Bank at Camden. 

Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank at Rahway. — $5 and upwards, at Metropolitan Bank ; 
under $ 5, at Carpenter & Vermilyea’s, 44 Wall Street, New York. 

Somerset Bank. — State Bank at Newark. 

Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank at Brunswick. — Ocean Bank, city of New York. 

State Bank at Newark. — Jos. Heath, at the counter of the - $5 and upwards, 
at the Manhattan Company, New York. 

State Bank at New Brunswick. — The State Bank at Newark for notes under $ 5; 
$5 and upwards, Phonix Bank of New York and the Commercial Bank of Phila. 

Farmers’ Bank at Wantage.—$5 and upwards, Merchants’ Exchange Bank ; 
small, by Morford & Vermilyea, 173 Greenwich Street, New York. 

State Bank at Camden. — A. McCalla, at the counter of the bank, Camden, N. J. 

Mechanics and Manufacturers’ Bank at Trenton. — Jonathan Fisk, at their banking- 
house in the city of Trenton. ’ 

Bank of America, May C. H.— Drexel & Co., South Third Street, Phila, 

Atlantic Bank at May's Landing. — Trenton Banking Co. 

City Dank, Cape Island. — Trenton Banking Co. 

Newark City Bank. — Charles S. Graham, at the counter of the bank. 

Central Bank, Hightstown. —$5 and upwards, at the Manhattan Bank, N. Y.; un- 
der $5, Trenton Banking Co. 

Farmers’ Bank at Fi . — Weeks, Kelly, & Co., 43 Wall Street, New York. 
eee Exchange Bank, Cape May C HE — Drexel & Co., South Third Street, 

iladelphia. 

Dain and Hudson Bank, Tom’s River, — Trenton Banking Co. 

Passaic County Bank at Paterson. — F. P. James, 62 Wall Street, New York. 

Merchants’ Bank at May’s Landing. — Garret Schenck, Trenton. 

Public Stock Bank at Belvidere. — Farmer & Co., 70 Wall Street, New York. — 

Merchants’ Bank at Bridgeton. —Drexel & Co., South Third Street, Philadelphia. 

Atlantic Bank, Cape May C. H. — Drexel & Co., South Third Street, Phila. 

Tradesmen’s Bank at Flemington. — Weeks, re & Co., 43 Wall Street, N. Y. 

Wheat- Growers’ Bank at Newton. — Weeks, Kelly, & Co., 43 Wall Street, N. Y. 

R. M. Smiru, Treasurer. 


Treasurer’s Office, Trenton, 24th July, 1852. 
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LAWSON’S HISTORY OF BANKING. 


CHAPTER XI. 
ON SCOTCH BANKING. 


Heads of Monasteries the first Bankers in Scotland. — Heriot, Banker to King James. — 
Paterson, the Founder of the Bank of England, establishes the Scottish Darien Company. 
— Jealousy of the English, and uent Iil-Success of the Project. — State of Scotland, 
before om after the Union. — Early Coinage of Scotland. — Holland’s Account of the 

ormation of the Bank of Scotland. — Abstract of the Act of the Scottish Parliament es- 
tablishing the Bank.— Comparison between this Act and that for establishing the Bank 
of England. — Proposals made to the Bank to issue stamped Brass Coin or Wooden Tal- 
tes. — Issue of One-Pound Notes by the Bank in 1704. — Union of Scotland with Eng- 
land. — The Equivalent Fund. — The Commissioners for the Disposal of this Fund peti- 
tion for a Charter of Incorporation as a Bank, which was s ly granted under the 
Title of the Royal Bank.— Jealousy of the Bank of Scotland, who soon after suspend 
Payments. — Arrangements made with their Note-holders. — The Bank called the British 
Linen Company established. — The Pretender and the Edinburgh Banks. — Establish- 
ment of Private Banks in Scotland. — Optional Bank-Notes suppressed. — Details o 
Scotch Banking. — Amount of Deposits in Scotch Banks.— Attempt to withdraw t 
One-Pound Note Circulation of Scotland. — Sir Walter Scott’s Opposition to the Meas- 
ure under the Signature of Malachi Malagrowther.— His Arguments answered.— The 
Attempt abandoned in Consequence of the Report of a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons. — Small Amount of Gold in Circulation in Scotland. — Account of the Failure of 
Scotch Banks. — Laws relating to Bills of Exchange peculiar to Scotland. — Conclusion. 


Prior to the formation of the Bank of Scotland, our researches have 
not furnished us with many materials bearing on the subject of banking 
in Scotland. 

It appears that the first considerable traders in Scotland were the 
heads of monasteries, as they alone possessed the spirit of commercial 
enterprise and sufficient funds for promoting speculation. To them be- 
longed the principal ships; they had at first the exclusive privilege of 
fishing ; and they were the chief bankers of the time. 

Previously to the suppression of Catholicism, a few goldsmiths were 
established in Edinburgh, who exercised the calling of bankers, but their 
business was confined to the lending of money on the deposit of substan- 
tial security. With the exception, however, of Heriot, who was banker 
to Mary Queen of Scots, and subsequently to her son, James the First of 
England, there were none of any note; neither do we find that their af- 
fairs attracted any public attention, or that, like the bankers of London 
and Dublin, they issued paper money. 

Heriot, who may justly be regarded as the first of his craft, has left 
an imperishable name behind him. By his will he bequeathed to the 
ministers and magistrates of Edinburgh all that portion of his property 
that should remain after his debts, legacies, &&c. had been paid, to be 
applied by them in the erection and endowment of a hospital for the 
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maintenance of as many fatherless children as the funds would admit. 
By the fulfilment of the benevolent intention of the testator, the sum re- 
ceived by the trustees, as appears by the statement of accounts, was 
£ 23,625 10s. 3}d., the legacies, bad debts, &c. having been previous- 
ly settled. 

About the close of the seventeenth century, the celebrated Law, a na- 
tive of Mid Lothian, published at Edinburgh several pamphlets, in which 
for the first time a new system of conducting monetary affairs was ad- 
vocated, and which has since been gradually corrected and expanded 
into those theories of commerce and banking of which it is our present 
purpose to treat. 

The most important era in the commercial history of Scotland was 
the year 1694, when the ill-fated project of the Darien Company, found- 
ed by William Paterson, received the sanction of the Scottish Parlia- 
ment. Some account of this undertaking and its founder may not per- 
haps be considered foreign to our subject. 

After Paterson had completed the arrangements for the formation of 
the Bank of England, and had put that corporation fully and fairly in 
motion, he met with the fate that usually attends the projectors of any 
great work ; for, to use his own words, ‘he was defrauded of his just 
recompense by those who adopted his plans.” 

He appears to have been a man of most enterprising spirit, and, noth- 
ing daunted by the ingratitude he met with, he directed his attention to 
the plan of establishing an emporium on each side of the Isthmus of Da- 
rien for the trade of the opposite continents. 

Accordingly, he set about forming a company, to be called the Afri- 
can and Indian Company of Scotland. This scheme was patronized by 
almost all the power, wealth, and talent of Scotland, and consequently 
Paterson found no difficulty in’ obtaining an act of Parliament and royal 
charter. 

Sir John Dalrymple in his Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland re- 
lates, that “ the frenzy of the Scots to sign the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant never exceeded the rapidity with which they ran to subscribe to 
the Darien Company. The nobility, the gentry, the merchants, the 
people, the royal burghs, without the exception of one, and most of the 
other public bodies, subscribed. Young women threw their little for- 
tunes into the stock, widows sold their jointures to get the command of 
money for the same purpose. Aimost in an instant £400,000 were 
subscribed in Scotland, although it is now known that there was not at 
that time above £ 800,000 cash in the kingdom.” 

Paterson’s projéct, which by many had been looked upon with suspi- 
cion, now appeared on the wings of public favor ; and the English, al- 
though jealous of the supposed advantages, subscribed £300,000, and 
the Dutch £200,000. Paterson had made a contract with the company 
that he should get two per cent. on the capital subscribed, and three per 
cent. on the profits of the undertaking. Neither of the contracting par- 
ties supposed, when this agreement was made, that the subscriptions 
would be taken up so spiritedly. Paterson was so elated with the suc- 
cess of the project, that in the fulness of his heart he gave a discharge 
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to the company for both claims, which imprudent step he long lived to 
repent. 

'The success attending this scheme roused the jealousy of the English 
House of Commons, who, on the 16th of December, 1695, and without 
any previous inquiry or reflection, presented an address to the king, in 
which they were joined by the House of Lords, requesting his Majesty 
would suppress the Darien Company, on the plea that it was detrimen- 
tal to the interests of the East India Company. 

The king, William the Third, ever willing to attend to the wishes of 
his English Parliament, in preference to those of the Irish or Scottish 
Parliaments, replied, ‘** that he would do all they required, and that he 
had been ill advised in Scotland.” He soon after sent orders to his res- 
ident agent in Hamburg to present a memorial to the Senate, in which he 
disowned the company, and warned them against all connection with it. 

The Senate sent the memorial to the assembly of merchants, who re- 
-turned it with an answer worthy of a free people. They said, “ We 
look upon it as a very strange thing that the king of England should 
offer to hinder us, who are a free people, to trade with whom we please ; 
but we are amazed to think that he would hinder us from joining with 
his own subjects, to whom he has lately given such large privileges by 
so solemn an act of Parliament.” This spirited language, however, was 
not permitted to take root, and ultimately the Hamburg merchants with- 
drew their subscription, as did also those of London. 

The Scots, in spite of this opposition and oppression, determined, with 
their diminished means, to carry out their original design. They fitted 
out ships and sent settlers; but they little dreamed of the length to 
which that opposition would extend. Orders it appears were sent out 
from England to the governors of the several colonies to issue procla- 
mations against giving assistance, or even holding correspondence, with 
the new settlers. The emigrants, trusting to far different treatment, and 
to the supplies which they expected from the colonies, had not brought 
sufficient provisions with them. They therefore suffered numerous hard- 
ships, and many of them died from starvation. The subsequent pro- 
ceedings of this ill-fated colony were attended with a succession of mis- 
fortunes, solely attributable to the jealousy of the English. 

Poor Paterson could not withstand the torrent which had set so strong 
against him; he was seized with an attack of lunacy on his passage 
home, but recovered in his native country. In a letter dated 19th of 
December, !699, he thus describes his situation: ‘* When the rest were 
preparing to go away, I was left alone on shore in a weak condition: 
none visited me except Captain Drummond, who with me still lamented 
the thoughts of leaving the place, and prayed to God that we might but 
hear of our country before we left the coast.” 

Paterson survived many years, and resided in Scotland, pitied, re- 
spected, but neglected. After the Union, he claimed reparation for his 
losses from the Commissioners for managing the Equivalent Fund, a 
portion of which was appropriated to the subscribers of the Darien Com- 
pany ; but in consequence of his having surrendered his original agree- 
ment he was unsuccessful. 
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Thus ended the colony of Darien ; and England, by her imprudence 
in ruining that settlement, lost the opportunity of gaining and keeping 
for herself the greatest commercial empire that probably ever will exist 
upon earth. 

Scotland suffered so much from the ill-success of this project, that we 
do not find that she ever again attempted any similar scheme. Eng- 
land, however, was soon doomed to experience a far greater derange- 
ment in her financial condition than Scotland, or perhaps any other 
country, ever suffered. We allude to the celebrated South Sea bubble, 
which burst about the year 1720, and which did not reach Scotland. 

The manufactures of Scotland, prior to the union with England, ap- 
pear seldom to have advanced beyond the domestic supply ; consequently 
there was little scope for banking operations, As an instance of her 
backwardness at that period, it is recorded that on one occasion the let- 
ter-bags arrived from London with only one letter. There was only one 
stage-coach in Scotland, with the exception of those from Edinburgh to 
Leith, which left Edinburgh once a month for London, and was from 
twelve to fifteen days on the road. 

The great increase of the public revenue in Scotland since the Union 
will appear from the following statement :—‘ In the year 1706 the in- 
come of the Post-Office was not more than £ 1,194 per annum; that 
arising from the Excise, £33,500; and that from the Customs, only 
£ 34,000; making a total of £68,694. In 1801 the revenue of the 
Post-Office amounted to £89,817 per annum ; that from the Excise, to 
£ 883,000; and that from the Customs, to £578,000; making a total 
of £1,500,817. Thus the annual income of these three sources of 
public revenue alone had, in less than one hundred years, increased 
£ 1,432,123.” (Chalmers’s Caledonia.) 

Connected with the commerce of Scotland are its coins, weights, and 
measures. From 1293 to 1355 the coins of England and Scotland were 
of the same weight and purity. But at the last-mentioned epoch the 
standard of Scotch money was, for the first time, sunk below that of 
England, and by successive depreciations the value of Scotch money at 
the union of the crowns in 1600 was only a twelfth part of the value 
of English money of the same denomination. 

It remained at this point till the union of the two kingdoms in 1706 
cancelled the separate coinage of Scotland, so that the coins are now 
the same, both in England and Scotland ; but the Scotch money of ac- 
count was for some time afterwards continued, and, when a payment 
was to be made, it was usual to state, so many pounds Scot, or so many 
pounds sterling. The pound Scot was equal to 1s. 8d. English. 

The coined money of Scotland at the Union was estimated at one 
million pounds sterling, a large amount considering that Scotland at 
that period was comparatively a poor country. When we consider the 
unsettled state of Scotland under the reigns of the three last Stuarts, of 
King William, and even much later, it is not to be doubted that a great 
portion of that coin must have been hoarded in concealment for securi- 
ty; and that therefore the one million of coin held the place both of 
that part of the wealth of the country which is now represented by 
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bankers’ notes, and also of that which is now deposited in the banks at 
interest. 

The weights and measures of Scotland still differ from those of Eng- 
land. The troy pound in Scotland was to be the same as the French 
pound, or 7,560 grains; but by a mean of the standard kept by the 
dean of guild in Edinburgh, it weighs 7,600 grains. 

Very soon after the completion of the arrangements for the formation 
of the Bank of England, and before it was possible to judge of its prac- 
tical results, many highly influential individuals suggested the propriety 
of forming similar establishments for Ireland and Scotland. The at- 
tempt, as far as regarded Ireland, was unsuccessful, caused probably by 
a laxity on the part of its supporters. ‘The persevering industry, how- 
ever, of the parties interested in the formation of the Bank of Scotland 
was crowned with success, as appears by the following account of the 
establishment of the bank, which we have extracted from a scarce work, 
called ** The Ruine of the Bank of England and all Publick Credit in- 
evitable ” ; published in the year 1715, and written by John Holland. 


“In the autumn of the year 1695, an honest and ingenious friend of mine, a Scotch 
gentleman, importuned me one day to think of a bank for Scotland. I told him I had 
done with framing of schemes for banks, and all other public societies. and resolved, 
as in some measure I had done a few years before, to lead a mg life. He replied 
that I should have an act of Parliament upon my own conditions. Upon this I imme- 
diately drew up so much of the constitution as was necessary to be in the act, and in 
three or four days he brought me a formal bill drawn up in the Scotch style, and he 
told me that he had spoken to most of his nation that were in town, and that he had 
good reason to believe the bill would pass that session (he being then going to Scot- 
land) according to the draught, which it did accordingly. 

“Upon this subscriptions were taken for twelve hundred thousand pounds Scot, 
which is one hundred thousand pounds sterling, and I agreed to go down, stay there, 
and return upon my own charge; but they generously ordered a noble present to be 
made to my wife, more than my charge amounted to; and though they were utter 
strangers to a bank, and all the time 1 was there the Bank of England could not pay 
their bills, and although we had many enemies, we obtained in about two months’ 
time a strange credit upon our bills. 

“ And although nét hardly one of the rules that I offered for the management and 
carrying on the bank was at first understood, but objected against, yet they were 
all upon debate agreed to, and, to the honor of those gentlemen, I must say I don’t 
remember I met with more than one that made any objection out of humor, but pure- 
ly to find out the best way for carrying on the thing, which to this day has been great- 
ly to the advantage of the subscribers, and a very advantageous influence it has had 
upon the nation in general.” 


The following is an abstract of the act passed by the Scotch Parlia- 
ment in the year 1695, entitled “ An Act for the Establishment of a 
Publick Bank ” : — 


“‘ Our Soveraign Lord considering how usefull a publick bank may be in this king- 
dom, according to the custom of other kingdoms and states, and that the same can 
only be best sett up and managed by persons in companies with a joynt stock, suffi- 
ciently endowed with those powers, and authorities, and liabilities, necessary and usual 
in such cases, 

‘“* Hath therefore allowed, and with the advice and consent of the estates of Parlia- 
ment allowes, a joynt stock amounting to the soume of twelve hundred thousand 
pounds se to be raised by the company hereby established for the carrying on and 
manageing of a public bank.’ 

“ Provides, that Mr. William Erskine, Sir John Swinton, Sir Robert Dickson, Mr. 
George Clark, —" Mr. John Watson, merchants of Edinburgh; Mr. James 
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Foulis, Mr. John Holland, Mr. David Nairn, Mr. Walter Stuart, Mr. Hugh Frazer, 
Mr. Thomas Coutis, and Mr. Thomas Deans, merchants in London, or any three of 
them, shall have power to receive subscriptions from the 1st of November, 1695, to the 
Ist of January, 1696. 

“ Provides, that no one shall be permitted to subscribe more than two thousand 
pounds Scot, nor less than one thousand pounds Scot, the said company to be one body 
corporate and political under the name of the Governor and Company of the Bank of 
Scotland, under which name they shall have perpetual succession and a common seal. 
The affairs to be conducted by a governor, deputy-governor, and twenty-four directors. 

“ Provides for the election of the first governor, deputy-governor, and directors, and 
fixes the qualification for such officers, and orders that before entering into office they 
each of them take an oath that he is possessed of the requisite qualification in his own 
right; and all such officers to be elected annually. 

“ Provides, that the governor, deputy-governor, and seven directors may call meet- 
ings of the adventurers, and that the governor, deputy-governor, and directors may 
make by-laws, provided that such by-laws be not contrary to, but consistent with, the 
laws of the kingdom. 

“ Provides, that if any of the subscribers refuse or neglect to pay up the amount of 
the subscription when called upon by the governor, deputy-governor, and directors, 
they shall forfeit for the behoof of the company what they have already subscribed. 

“ Provides, that persons may by their latter will and testament dispose of the stock, 
without the necessity of confirmation or formality whatever. 

“ Provides, that the joint stock of the company be free from all burdens to be im- 
posed upon money for the space of twenty-one years from this date, and that during 
this space it shall not be lawful for any other persons to establish a distinct company 
or bank in this kingdom, besides those persons in whose favor this act is passed. 

“ And, for preventing the breaking of the said joint-stock company contrary to the 
design, it is hereby declared that the sums of the foresaid subscriptions and shares may 
only be conveyed and transmitted by the owner to others who shall become partners 
of the company in their places, so that the foresaid sums of subscription may neither 
be taken out of the stock, nor parcelled among more persons by legal diligence of any 
sort, to the diminishing of the stock of the said company and good order thereof. 

“ Provides, that previous to the declaration of dividends such dividends shall be by 
consent of the shareholders at a general meeting. 

“ Directs, that if any shareholder commit any crime punishable by confiscation or 
forfeiture of his shares, the governor, deputy-governor, and directors may expose by 
public roup such shares to those who bid the highest price. 

“ Provides, that it shall not be lawful nor allowable for the said company, the gover- 
nor, deputy-governor, directors, or managers, on any pretence whatever, to follow any 
other trade with the joint stock to be employed in the said bank, or any part thereof, 
or profits arising therefrom, excepting the trade of lending or borrowing money upon 
interest and negotiating bills of exchange. 

“Provides, that should the said governor, deputy-governor, or directors consent, 
agree, or approve of advancing or lending any money to his Majesty, any of them «: 
agreeing and approving, and being found guilty, shall be liable for every such fault to 
triple the value of the money so lent; whereof one fifth part shall go to the informer, 
and the remainder be disposed of towards such public use as shall be appointed by Par- 
liament, and not otherwise. 

“ And it is likewise hereby provided, that all foreigners who shall join as partners 
of this bank, shall thereby be and become naturalized Scotsmen to all intents and pur- 


poses.” 

It is curious to compare the above act with that passed the previous 
pene in the English Parliament for the erection of the Bank of England. 
n the latter case it was expressly stipulated that any persons, natives or 
foreigners, who shall advance to his Majesty the sum of £ 1,200,000 
sterling, shall have the exclusive privilege of banking in England for the 
term of twelve years, whilst the former obtained the exclusive privilege 
of banking for twenty-one years without any consideration whatever ; in 
short, the Bank of Scotland was prevented by a heavy penalty from lend- 
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ing money at any time and under any circumstances to the king, a pro- 
hibition which, we imagine, the Bank of Scotland has had no reason to 
regret. 

Soon after the establishment of the Bank of Scotland the directors 
began to issue notes, or, as they were then called, bills or tickets, for 
£100, £50, £20, £10, and £5. 

Previously to 1704, the directors and proprietors of the bank had re- 
ceived several proposals for the issue of tickets, stamped brass coin, or 
wooden tallies, for remedying the wants of a circulating medium of coin 
under £5 in value ; these proposals were all rejected by the proprietors ; 
they were probably conscious of their want of experience, and refrained 
for a time from so novel an expedient, being prudently apprehensive and 
uncertain of the result. 

In 1704, however, the measure was again brought forward, and one- 
pound notes were issued for the first time, and have continued to be 
issued to the present day. The evil which these notes were intended to 
remedy was, the restraint upon the industry of the country consequent 
on the want of a circulating medium for carrying on its manufactures, 
agriculture, and trade, and for facilitating numerous small transactions. 
The notes formed the most useful accommodation which can be afforded 
to the poor but industrious inhabitants of a rising country. 

John Law, who subsequently introduced his celebrated banking scheme 
to Louis the Fourteenth of France, thus writes respecting the Bank of 
Scotland: * This bank is safer than the Bank of England, because the 
lands of Scotland, on the security of which most of the cash of that 
bank is lent, are under a register. It is more national than either the 
Bank of England or that of Amsterdam, because its notes, many of 
which are as low as twenty shillings sterling, pass in most payments 
throughout the country, whereas those of the Bank of England are of 
little use but in London.” 

The Court of Directors of the African Company, soon after the for- 
mation of the Bank of Scotland, came to a resolution to carry on the 
business of banking; this was done by the advice of Paterson, who 
was one of the directors. 

At this period the Bank of Scotland possessed the exclusive privilege 
of banking in Scotland, and they no doubt would have exercised their 
right of suppressing this innovation on their monopoly, had they con- 
sidered themselves sufficiently established in public favor to make any 
stir in the matter; but, in consequence of the bank’s indifference on the 
subject, the African Company issued notes to a considerable amount ; 
and, in order to obtain a circulation for their notes, and to suppress 
those of the bank, they lent money on securities which ultimately they 
were not enabled to realize. This, coming to the knowledge of the 
public, lessened the value of their stock so much that they ultimately 
gave up the banking business. ; 

One of the most important transactions that was ever effected in 
Great Britain was finally and legally completed at the close of the year 
1706, namely, consolidating the union of England with Scotland, after 
their crowns had been united 104 years. 
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So far back as the year 1290 the union would have oveen effected, had 
not the unexpected death of the Maid of Norway, or Queen of Scots, 
in a moment destroyed the hopes of tranquillity in both kingdoms. De 
Foe infers that the union of the two kingdoms was proceeding upon the 
very same principles upon which, four hundred years afterwards, it was 
settled, and in his appendix has printed the documents on which he 
formed that opinion. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, in his History of the World, remarking on the 
effects of the junction of Scotland with England, on the accession of 
James the First, expresses his conviction that, “as England, with Scot- 
land for an enemy, ever ready to form alliances with the French, in the 
hope of molesting England when the flower of her army was absent on 
remote expeditions, was nevertheless sufficiently powerful to conquer 
France and frustrate the attempts of all her enemies, she would in after 
times by the auspicious event be enabled to defeat any antagonist, how- 
ever powerful, even if all Europe were to combine against her.”” These 
prophetic words have in our times been realized. 

Previous to the union, the Parliament of Scotland was, like that of 
England, composed of peers and representatives of counties and burghs, 
with this distinction, that they met in one house. James the First of 
Scotland endeavored to establish two separate chambers, in imitation of 
England, but his subjects maintained the most firm resistance to such a 
measure. 

The first meeting of the commissioners appointed to treat of a union 
with the two kingdoms took place on the 10th of November, 1702, but 
the preliminaries were not finally agreed upon until the 25th of June, 
1706, on which day the commissioners agreed to certain resolutions and 
recommendations to the crown. 

Among others it was resolved, “* That, in consequence of Scotland 
consenting to pay the same duties of customs and excise as England, 
and as an equivalent for what Scotland would be liable for towards pay- 
ment of the debts of England, the sum of £398,085 10s. should be 
paid to Scotland as an equivalent.” It was further resolved, ‘* That 
commissioners be appointed for disposing of the said sum of £ 398,085 
10s., out of which all the public debts of Scotland should be paid, and 
also the capital stock or fund of the African and Indian Company of 
Scotland, commonly called the Darien Company, together with interest 
at five per cent., should be discharged, and that immediately upon such 
payment the said company should be dissolved and cease to trade or 
give license to trade.” 

Thus justice was at last done to the unfortunate shareholders in this 
scheme, which, as we have before stated, was sanctioned by act of Par- 
liament and royal charter. 

The surplus of this fund, if any, after discharging the aforesaid claims, 
was to be appropriated, first, in paying losses occasioned by the assimi- 
lation of the coin of Scotland to that of England, and also in encour- 
aging and supporting the fisheries and such other improvements in the 
trade of Scotland as might conduce to the general good of the United 
Kingdom. 
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The Bank of Scotland is the only Scotch bank established by act of 
Parliament. The directors began at a very early period to receive de- 
posits and allow interest thereon, also to grant cash credit accounts; a 
minute of the directors respecting the mode of keeping the latter being 
dated so far back as 1729. 

After the expiration of the exclusive privileges of the Bank of Scot- 
land, they made no effort to have them renewed, thinking that they had 
by that time been so fully established in public favor that no other bank 
would stand any chance of succeeding; they, however, at last found a 
rival, which ultimately proved a very formidable one. 

The commissioners and managers of the fund called the Equivalent 
Fund had been some years previously created into a society or body 
corporate by letters patent, which enabled them to manage their stock, 
and to receive and distribute an annuity of £10,000, as interest on the 
principal sum of £250,000, until the government paid it off. 

Most of the commissioners resided in London, and it appears that 
they laid the draft of a charter for a new bank for Scotland before the 
directors of the Bank of England, but the latter declined to give any 
positive opinion thereon. This proceeding coming to the knowledge of 
the Bank of Scotland, they instructed their correspondents in London to 
enter a caveat at the proper office, in the name of the Bank of Scotland, 
against granting the charter. 

To explain more fully the nature of the Equivalent Fund it is neces- 
sary to observe that, previously to the Union, great numbers of people 
of every class were creditors of the public in Scotland, and the sum 
stipulated by the treaty of union to be paid to such creditors fell short 
of the amount due to them. No Parliamentary provision was made to 
discharge these claims till 1719, when an act was passed appropriating 
to that purpose a yearly fund of £10,000 sterling, payable out of the 
revenues of customs, excise, &c., preferable to all payments except the 
civil list. 

Before the passing of this act, many of the creditors, being doubtful 
whether any provision would be made for them by Parliament, and 
others from necessity, disposed of their debentures— these were legal 
documents setting forth the debts due to the persons named in them, or 
to their assigns — as they best could, and to the highest bidder. Many of 
them were purchased by persons in London, but a very considerable 
portion still remained in the hands of the Scots proprietors. 

The king, George the First, by letters patent in 1724, incorporated 
all persons who then were or thereafter should be proprietors of the 
debentures, whereby that public debt was constituted, “‘ to the end they 
might receive and distribute their annuity.” And by the same letters 
patent, and agreeably to the above-mentioned act of 1719, ‘* His Majesty 
covenants and agrees with the corporation from time to time at the re- 
quest of that corporation to give and grant to them such other powers, 
privileges, and authorities, which he could or might lawfully grant.” 

In a petition which was presented to the king by the debenture-holders, 
for granting a charter with banking powers, it was stated “that the 
granting thereof would be of great use and advantage to that part of the 
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kingdom called Scotland.” The petitioners adverted to the power re- 
served to the crown for granting them other powers, privileges, “ and 
authorities,” and also to the circumstance of the exclusive privileges of 
the old bank having expired. 

The jealousy of the Bank of Scotland at seeing a rival about to enter 
the field broke out at last into open hostility ; although they had no 
grounds for complaint, their monopoly having ceased, yet they consid- 
ered that, although the time was limited to twenty-one years, they were 
a company with exclusive privileges in perpetuity. They argued, “ If 
two banks will be of advantage to Scotland, surely more banks than one 
would be of benefit to England; but those of England know that the 
erecting a second bank there would be prejudicial, not only to the pres- 
ent bank, but also to the whole nation ; that the stock of the new bank 
would be made up with debentures and not money ; and that the stock 
to be subscribed may be redeemed by government.” 

Many other objections were raised by the directors of the Bank of 
Scotland ; and at a meeting of proprietors it was unanimously agreed 
that it was most proper and necessary to petition the king against grant- 
ing a charter, and by a memorial to lay before his Majesty what was 
then thought needful to be said on the subject. Accordingly the Gov- 
ernor of the Bank, David Earl of Leven, for and on behalf of the Gov- 
ernor and Company of the Bank of Scotland, laid a petition before the 
king, George the Second, which among other things set forth : — 


“ That your Petitioners, having been informed that the Equivalent Society did apply 
to your Majesty’s royal father for a charter, giving them powers of banking in Scot- 
land, we addressed his Majesty by humble petition and memorial to prevent the giving 
thereof, which were most graciously received, and we were in hopes of a hearing on 
the merits of the case. ; 

“ But the charter was signed by his Majesty among other papers, immediately before 
his Majesty’s going abroad, and directed to pass the seal of Scotland, by which we 
were disappointed of a hearing upon it. That before the charter passed the seals, your 
Majesty’s royal father’s demise intervened, and of course it must stop unless your Maj- 
esty’s royal warrant he given for passing thereof; which affords us this opportunity 
of addressing your Majesty against it, for the reasons contained in a humble memorial 


hereunto annexed. 

“ Your Petitioners, therefore, hambly hope that your Majesty may be graciously 
pleased to stop the granting any powers of banking to the said Equivalent Com- 
pany, as tending to the prejudice of your Petitioners’ old and legal establishment, and 
the general detriment of this part of your Majesty’s United Kingdom. 

“ And your Petitioners will ever pray.” 


This conduct on the part of the Bank of Scotland only tended to 
rouse the energies of their rivals, and they at last succeeded in obtain- 
ing a charter of incorporation, which passed the great seal the 8th of 
July, 1727, by a warrant from the king. 

This charter is a very lengthy document; it enacts that the name of 
the bank shall be “* The Royal Bank of Scotland”; to have perpetual 
succession and a common seal ; that the capital of the bank shall con- 
sist of subscriptions from the Equivalent Fund, which shall henceforth 
be managed by a board of directors, with a governor and deputy-gover- 
nor: the qualification for governor to be £2,000 stock, of deputy-gov- 
ernor £1,500 stock, and of directors £1,000 stock: the governor, 
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deputy-governor, and directors to be chosen annually at a general meet- 
ing of proprietors of the said fund and stock on the first Tuesday in 
March; and no person to be capable of voting in such, or any other 
general courts, who shall not at the time have £300 or upwards of the 
capital stock of the said corporation. The stock to be considered per- 
sonal estate, and not liable to any arrestment or attachment that should 
be laid thereupon. 

Immediately on the passing of this charter the Bank of Scotland re- 
fused to grant any loans; they called in a tenth further capital, which 
the directors were empowered to do ; they threatened to proceed against 
all their debtors for portions, and in some cases for the full amount, of 
the debts: their revenge was levelled against every one who had the 
least relation, alliance, friendship, or connection, with the proprietors 
of the new bank. 

By persevering in such conduct it was naturally to be expected that, 
when an opportunity offered, the Royal Bank would place every obstacle 
in their way ; and the first important step taken by the Royal Bank on 
its commencing business, in December, 1727, was to secure the distri- 
bution of the sum of £20,000, which was ordered by the government to 
be laid out in improving fisheries and manufactures in Scotland. This 
sum the Bank of Scotland was desirous to have the management of, but 
was unsuccessful, it having been placed in the hands of its rival. 

On the receipt of this money, for which the Royal Bank agreed to 
pay interest, they bought up a large amount of the notes of the Bank of 
Scotland, and then demanded instant payment for them in gold. This 
unexpected demand on the Bank of Scotland caused them to stop pay- 
ment, and this stoppage of payment was attributed by the friends of the 
bank to two causes;—one, the rivalship of the new bank; and the 
other, that the trustees for appropriating the loan of £20,000 had placed 
in the hands of their rival the very power to oppress the bank. 

The expedient which the Bank of Scotland had recourse to in this 
emergency was the issuing of five-pound notes, payable six months after 
date, bearing interest at the rate of five per cent. per annum, in ex- 
change for those payable on demand ; and on the 12th of December, 
1732, they adopted a similar plan with their one-pound notes, and even 
with notes under that amount, which plan, being subsequently adopted 
by other banking companies throughout Scotland, occasioned a great 
scarcity of silver in the country, and generated many abuses in the 
banking business. 

The British Linen Company was incorporated in 1746, for the pur- 
pose, as its name implies, of undertaking the manufacture of linen ; 
and after carrying on that trade for some years, they found, to use their 
own words, “ that it would be of more utility and better promote the ob- 
jects of their institution by enlarging the issue of their notes to traders 
and manufacturers, than by being traders and manufacturers them- 
selves.” They therefore relinquished all mercantile and manufacturing 
operations in the year 1763, confining themselves to the discount of 
bills, advances on accounts, and other banking transactions. 

In the year 1806, the company presented a petition to King George 
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the Third, stating the nature of the alteration which had taken place in 
the manner of conducting their business, and praying his Majesty, in 
approbation thereof, to authorize the company to increase their capital 
stock to £200,000 when a new charter was granted; and in 1813 a 
third charter was granted for increasing the capital to £500,000. 

This bank has its head-quarters in Edinburgh, with several branches 
throughout Scotland. 

Soon after the suppression of the notes of the African Company, which 
during their circulation had given great uneasiness to the Bank of Scot- 
land, the directors, with the consent and approbation of the shareholders 
at a general meeting, established branches at Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dun- 
dee, and Montrose, for the purpose of circulating their notes through the 
greatest part of the kingdom ; but so little encouragement was given to 
these branches, the expenses far exceeding the profits arising from them, 
that the directors determined to close them, and confine their operations 
exclusively to Edinburgh. 

In 1731, another attempt was made, and agencies were established at 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Dundee; but after a trial of two years they 
were discontinued. 

Branches were again established in 1774, when the Bank of Scotland 
passed the following resolution : — 


“ That it would be not only for the ifterest of the bank, but also of advantage to the 
country, that the bank should lend out money in such sums as should for the time be 
judged proper, and upon good security, in certain parts of the country distant from 
Edinburgh, particularly in and about Dumfries and Kelso.” 


Agents were accordingly appointed in these towns, and shortly after 
others were appointed at Kilmarnock, Inverness, Ayr, Stirling, Aber- 
deen, &c. 

In the month of September, 1745, the banks of Edinburgh, in conse- 
quence of the approach of the Pretender, removed with all their valua- 
bles to the Castle of Edinburgh. On his entrance into the city, he issued 
a proclamation, which, among other things, stated that “the money 
lodged in the banks should be entirely secure under his protection, and 
free from all contributions to be exacted by him in any time coming, so 
that the banks might return to their former business with safety, and that 
he himself would contribute so far in the restoration of public credit as 
to receive and issue bank-notes in payments.” 

This ‘ royal” assurance did not have the effect of bringing the bank- 
ers and their treasures out of their stronghold ; they continued in the 
Castle till perfect order was restored, and recommenced business on the 
20th of November, 1745. 

We first trace the establishment of private banks in Scotland to about 
the period of their introduction in England. In the 14th volume of Scots’ 
Magazine for the year 1753, the following passage occurs: ‘ Within 
these few years banks have been set on foot by some private companies 
in Scotland. The first was at Aberdeen. Afterwards two were opened 
at Glasgow, one about the beginning and the other about the end of the 
year 1750.” The Glasgow notes circulated to a considerable extent, 
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and were current for some time in Edinburgh, each company having 
appointed an agent in that city to pay these notes on demand. 

These private banks adopted the plan of issuing optional notes as low 
as 5s., and, about the year 1760, public meetings were held in all the 
principal towns and cities in Scotland to petition against such issues. 
The following is a copy of an optional note for 5s. : — 


“Dundee, 8th August, 1763. 
£0 5 0 
“T Robert Jobson, cashier to George Dempster, Esq. and Company, bankers in 
Dundee, by virtue of powers from them, promise to pay to Andrew Pitcairn or the 
bearer on demand at the Company’s office here Five Shillings sterling, or, in the op- 
tion of the directors, a note of the Royal Bank or Bank of Scotland for four such 
notes; and these presents are signed by me and by Alexander Greenhill and John 


Guthrie, partners in the said company. a3 
“R. JoBson. 


“ ALEX. GREENHILL, 
JOHN GUTHRIE.” 


The further issuing of these notes was prevented by an act passed in 
the 5th George III. c. 39. 

By the 14th George III. c. 32, the Governor and Company of the 
Bank of Scotland were empowered to double their original capital of 
£ 1,200,000 Scots; and such capital was, by successive acts, increased 
till the 44th George III, which act, after authorizing an addition to the 
capital of £ 500,000, enacted, “ That from and after the passing of this 
act the stock of the Governor and Company of the Bank of Scotland, 
and all sums of money relating to the affairs of the said bank, shall be 
reckoned and stated in sterling money of Great Britain; and that the 
division of the stock of the said company into shares of 1,000 pounds 
Scot, or £83 6s. 8d. sterling, shall be discontinued, and that the same 
shall be allowed to be transferred, transmitted, or conveyed to others, 
or retained by the bank, but under the condition before specified, in any 
sums or parcels, without regard to the above division.” 

The last clause in the act for establishing the Bank of Scotland was 
introduced for the avowed object of encouraging foreigners to take shares 
in the bank by a bonus of naturalization ; it was recognized by five sub- 
sequent acts of the Parliament of Great Britain ; yet it remained almost 
for a century without any advantage being taken of its privilege. In the 
early part of the year 1818, however, large amounts of stock were pur- 
chased by foreigners. 

On the 9th of June, 1818, Lord Sidmouth in the House of Lords 
moved the first reading of a bill to prevent aliens for a time to be limited 
from becoming naturalized, or being made or becoming denizens, except 
in certain cases. The object of the bill was to prevent any alien from 
becoming a denizen under the Scots Act of 1695, for establishing the 
Bank of Scotland. 

After considerable discussion and petitions by parties interested against 
the measure, the privilege was abolished. 

The Bank of Scotland was, as we have before stated, established by 
act of Parliament. The Royal Bank and British Linen Company are 
chartered companies, and the proprietors of their stock are not respon- 
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sible beyond the amount or value of the shares which they may respec- 
tively hold. None of the other banking establishments in Scotland are 
chartered companies with limited liabilities. The charters granted to 
the Commercial Banking Company of Scotland, and the National Bank 
of Scotland, do not limit the responsibility of the shareholders; but 
they are all jointly and severally liable for the debts of the bank to the 
utmost extent in value of their property. Some of the Scotch banks, 
such as the National, the Commercial, and the Dundee and Perth Bank- 
ing Company, have very numerous bodies of proprietors. Their affairs 
are uniformly conducted by a board of directors annually chosen by the 
proprietors. The business of these banks, with few exceptions, is con- 
ducted on the same principle as that of the Bank of Scotland, whose 
regulations are founded on the several acts passed by the Scotch and 
English Parliaments, and by subsequent resolutions of the board of di- 
rectors.* 

All the Scotch banks have an original subscribed capital of their own ; 
they receive deposits from the public, for which they allow interest, and 
they issue notes of all denominations from one pound and upwards. 
With the means thus in their power they discount bills and grant cash 
credit accounts, giving at the same time the usual facility in banking 
operations to the whole community. They draw bills on London, trans- 
fer money from one place to another, and carry on the general business 
of banking. 

That branch of their business which consists of deposits is divided 
into two parts. There is first what is called a running account, when 
the party pays in from day to day the whole surplus funds in his hands, 
for which he has not an immediate use in his business, and on which he 
receives interest. These depositors generally consist of merchants and 
shopkeepers. The second branch of deposits consists of small sums 
placed in the hands of the banks at interest, which are generally the 
savings of industrious mechanics, servants, &c., and which are placed 
in the banks to accumulate, and on which the parties may operate, not 
in the nature of a current account, but may receive a partial repayment 
whenever they please. 

This branch of their business appears to be an extension of our sav- 
ings banks. ‘The depositors go to the bank half-yearly or quarterly, 
and deposit the savings of their labor, which, with the interest that has 
accrued from their previous deposits during the preceding half-year or 
year, is added to the principal. In this way it goes on without being at 
all reduced, excepting in very rare instances, accumulating until the 
sum reaches the amount which the depositor has calculated will be suf- 
ficient to effect the object for which the deposit was first begun, when 
the whole is withdrawn. 

A deposit is often laid up as a provision for old age, and many in- 
stances are to be met with in the humble classes of society of persons 
saving a portion of their scanty earnings to give their children what in 
Scotland is valued above all the advantages of wealth; namely, the 
benefits of an intellectual and religious education. 


* See Circular of the Bank of Scotland, 6th November, 1818. 
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One of the witnesses examined before the committee of the House 
of Commons, in 1826, bears testimony to the above, and adds, “I have 
had many opportunities, both professionally and in various situations in 
which I have been placed, of observing the effects of these deposits, 
and I do think the system of the Scotch banks, allowing the rate of in- 
terest which they have done upon their small deposits, has influenced 
very considerably the moral character of the people.” It has also no 
doubt tended to diffuse a spirit of economy among the mass of the peo- 
ple that in all probability would not otherwise have existed. 

When the first two banking companies were established, the com- 
merce of Scotland was considerably less than at present, and those 
banks would have done but little business if they had confined their 
operations to the discounting of those bills of exchange which that com- 
merce created ; they therefore invented another method, that of issuing 
their promissory notes by granting cash credits. 

A cash credit is conferring a power or privilege upon an individual to 
draw upon the funds of a bank to the extent named in the license, and 
they are generally granted to industrious tradesmen ; before, however, 
the account is opened, the strictest inquiry is made as to the character 
and habits of the applicant, to the purposes to which he can beneficially 
apply his cash credit, and more especially to the means which he has 
of promoting the circulation of the notes of the bank, particularly of 
the twenty-shilling and guinea notes. The security given to the bank 
is usually that of approved personal security, consisting of two persons 
besides the applicant, and in some instances there are three, four, or five 
co-obligants, who all enter into a bond, binding themselves conjointly and 
severally. A copy of such bond will be found in the Appendix. 

When the customers apply to the bank for assistance through the cash 
accounts, they invariably advance it to them on their own promissory 
notes. The notes are paid away to the farmers, merchants, or manu- 
facturers for goods. The farmers pay them to their landlords for rent, 
the landlords repay them to the traders for conveniences and luxuries 
with which they supply them, and the traders again return them to the 
bank in order to balance their cash accounts, or to replace what they 
have borrowed of them; and thus almost the whole money business of 
Scotland is transacted by means of bankers’ notes. 

As regards the losses sustained by the banks of Scotland through the 
system of cash credits, the amount may be collected from the following 
answer to a question on this subject put to a gentleman of the name of 
Blair, who was examined by the Parliamentary Committee on Promis- 
sory Notes in 1826. “TI literally have hardly ever heard of a bad debt by 
cash accounts. The Bank of Scotland, I am sure, lost hardly any thing 
in an amount of receipts and payments of hundreds of millions ; they 
may have lost a few hundred pounds in a century.” 

Credits of a similar kind are commonly granted by banks and bank- 
ers in different parts of the world; but the easy terms on which the 
Scotch banking companies accept of repayment are peculiar to them, 
and have, perhaps, been the principal cause both of the large increase 
of business transacted by them, and of the benefits which the country 
has derived from the system. 
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The Scotch bankers have a practice, which is rigidly adhered to, 
namely, of exchanging each others’ notes something like the system 
adopted at the clearing-house in London ; but instead of daily exchanges 
the exchange is only twice a week; and it is an understanding among 
the bankers, that none shall present to the other any of its notes for pay- 
ment in cash upon the intermediate days. 

A bank having upon every exchange day a certain portion of the 
notes of the other banks, instead of paying for the whole amount of the 
demands upon it, presents in its turn to every other bank that certain 
portion of its notes, and then the bank against whom the balance turns 
pays that balance only. It cannot, however, fail to be observed, that, 
although the bank against whom the exchange turns thus pays for part 
of its returned issues only, namely, that part which formed the excess 
of its notes presented for payment over those which it held of the banks 
so presenting them, yet the remaining part it had in effect previously 
returned by cash, or something equivalent to cash, in Edinburgh, be- 
cause it could not have acquired possession of the notes of that other 
bank without having given for them an equivalent. 

The aggregate annual amount of the notes thus exchanged by the 
banks in Scotland is believed to be not under £ 100,000,000 delivered, 
and £100,000,000 received. The Bank of Scotland alone deliver 
£ 10,000,000 per annum, and receive in exchange as much. The 
system of exchanging notes began in 1752 between the Bank of Scot- 
land and the Royal Bank, under certain rules then agreed upon. 

The following is a copy of the regulations of the banks for exchang- 
ing each others’ notes, dated Edinburgh, 29th June, 1835 : — 


1. The exchange shall continue to be settled twice a week, on Tuesdays and Fridays, 
and for Glasgow on Wednesdays and Saturdays; the notice and amount of the de- 
scription of notes held to be given by the respective banks at half past nine o’clock, 
A. M., and the balances to be paid before one o’clock the same day. 

2. The payments shall be made in Exchequer bills, Bank of England notes of the 
value of £100 or upwards, or gold, at the option of the payer, it being understood that 
Bank of England notes shall only be employed to pay the fractional parts of £1,000. 

8. The Exchequer bills shall be filled in favor of the bank which may be the origi- 
nal holders, and shall bear the distinguishing mark of “ Edinburgh Exchange Bill,” 
showing that they belong to the Edinburgh exchanges, and are not intended to be used 
for any other i oy and shall be received and paid at par, with the interest that 
may be due when the transfer takes place. 

4. The amount of Exchequer bills to be kept in the circle is fixed at £400,000, to 
be applied as follows: — 


Bank of Scotland, . mm 1% a) ins » sla . , . £63,000 
Royal Bank, . : ‘ . P . ‘ a . . 62,000 
British Linen Co., . ‘5 . ‘ ‘ ° Fe A js - 50,000 
Sir William Forbes and Co., ee te he ky 50,000 
Commercial Bank, . é é . ae pe) ge os - 50,000 
National Bank, . . " . ° ° ‘ > ‘ 50,000 
Leith Bank, . ‘< ° e ° . ‘ ‘ ‘ 5 - 15,000 
Glasgow Union Bank, . ° ° ° . ° ° ; ° 35,000 


Western Bank, : : 4 . P ° ° . é + 25,000 
And each bank so to arrange their transactions as to maintain their quota in the circle 
at all times. 

5. The Exchequer bills to be of the value of £1,000 each. 
6. The amount of Exchequer bills held by each bank shall be stated every exchange 
day, in the clearing-room. 938 
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7. As the Exchequer bills may be expected to accumulate with some of the banks 
and to be wanted by others, it shall be imperative on the parties so situated to sell or 
buy Exchequer bills; that is to say, the party holding the greater amount of Excheq- 
uer bills shall be bound to sell to the party in want of them what may be required for 
the legitimate purposes of the be we: but it shall not be imperative on that party 
to sell a greater amount than what will reduce their stock to the original quota. 

8. Interest shall be paid for eight days, equal at present to one shilling per cent. upon 
the parchase and sale of Exchequer bills from the banks, by a draft on London at five 
days’ date, the purchaser also paying the stamp. 

9. The bills put in circulation are to be nearly of the same date, so far as is consist- 
ent with these regulations, and to be sent up for exchange before due, and new ones 
are to be provided, of a later date, so as to keep up the stock in the circle, and no ad- 
vertised bills are to be used in the exchanges. 

10 The Exchequer bills, within a week after the government notice appears in the 
Gazette, are to be given up to the original holders, upon receiving other bills, not ad- 
vertised, with a draft on London, Bank of England notes, or gold, at the option of the 
holders of the advertised bills. 

11. The seventh regulation will tend, in a great degree, to equalize the amount of 
Exchequer bills among the different banks; but if Exchequer bills should nevertheless 
accumulate in the hands of a party, so as to exceed their original quota by more than 
one third, they shall have the power to call upon the party holding the smallest 
amount to purchase the excess; that is to say, the excess above their quota plus one 
third. But it shall not be imperative on any party to take more than is required to 
bring up their stock to two thirds of the original amount. In this way the fluctuation 
in the amount of Se bills among the different banks, which is an essential part 
of this arrangement, need never permanently exceed one third more and one third less 
than the original quota of each. The terms of purchase to be the same as in the 
eighth article. 

12. The exchanges are to be made at the Bank of Scotland and Royal Bank alter- 
nately, who reciprocally undertake to pay to those banks who are creditors in the ex- 
change the Exchequer bills, bills of exchange, Bank of England notes, or gold, re- 
ceived from those banks who are debtors in the exchange. But the Bank of Scotland 
and the Royal Bank shall not, nor shall either of them, be in any way responsible for 
the exchange transactions or otherwise soever. 

13. The statement of balances, after they are struck, to be sent to the respective 
banks, from the clearing-room, by their clerks, and the clerks of the bank creditors to 


be in waiting to receive the amount due to them at twelve o’clock. The British Linen 
g 


Company shall send to the Bank of Scotland and Royal Bank alternately a statement 
of their exchange transactions, signed by the manager. The clerk to bring over Ex- 
chequer bills, Bank of England notes, or gold, for payment of any balance that may be 
due by them, and to receive Exchequer bills, Bank of England notes, or gold, for such 
balances as may be due to them on the day’s transactions. 

14. Any bank party to this agreement to have the power of withdrawing from it, 
and receiving back their Exchequer bills at par, upon giving three months’ notice. 

15. A copy of this agreement to be forwarded to the Leith Bank, Glasgow Union 
Bank, and Western Bank. 


Formerly it was not the practice to include checks and due-bills in 
the exchanges, but these are now introduced ; in short, it is a general 
settlement of all banking transactions which are afloat in the interval be- 
tween each cash exchange. (Vide Report of the Committee on Banks 
of Issue, 1841.) 

The circulation of bank-notes in Scotland is very different from the 
circulation in this country; it varies very materially, from different 
causes, not only at different periods of the year, but at different periods 
of the week ; it fluctuates from day to day. The two great periods of 
the year are Whitsuntide, in May, and Martinmas, in November, at 
which times all the considerable periodical transactions take place, such 


as payment of interest on mortgages and annuities. It is also usual for 
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the country people to go to the bank and receive interest on their deposit 
money ; these few pounds, when not added to their original fund, they 
take with them into the country for their expenditure during the ensuing 
half-year. The servants receive their wages at those periods ; and there 
are frequently very large transfers of property by mortgage. There 
are four other certain periods of the year of minor consequence ; and in 
Aberdeenshire, in the town of Aberdeen, there are the 20th of June and 
20th of December, which are called the Aberdeen terms. 

A bill drawn by an Edinburgh banker on a London banker at ten 
days’ date is, at Edinburgh, more valuable than gold; for the net value 
of a large sum of gold is its produce at the price of the day, deducting 
the expense of its transmission to London, and, as we have observed, 
gold will not circulate in Scotland. 

We have shown that, when the branches of the Bank of Scotland were 
first formed, so little encouragement was given to them, that after a few 
years’ trial they were closed. Now, however, in many cases, the 
branches far surpass the parent bank in the magnitude of their trans- 
actions, and the consequent amount of profit. We are assured by a 
manager of one of those branchés, that the parent bank in Edinburgh 
searcely pays its expenses ; this no doubt arises from the circumstance, 
that the metropolis of Scotland is not an emporium of either foreign 
commerce or manufactures. 

There is a regulation with respect to the management of their branches 
which is peculiar to the Scottish banks; for when the branch bank is of 
considerable magnitude the manager is required to give a bond with one 
or more securities for £2,000 up to £20,000, and he is made responsi- 
ble in his own individual capacity for all the bills he discounts, and the 
losses, whenever they occur, on overdrawn accounts; so that his dis- 
cretionary power on these two heads is fettered only by his responsibil- 
ity, which naturally induces him to adopt the utmost caution in the ex- 
ercise of his judgment. 

As regards the cash credits the managers have no discretion ; this part 
of their business entirely rests with the directors, who, however, are more 
or less influenced by the reports they receive from the managers. The 
persons generally selected to fill the important part of bank managers 
are generally such as, in addition to their knowledge of banking, have a 
local influence in the towns to which they are appointed. 

In 1825 there were 167 banks in Scotland, of which 183 were branch 
banks.. The population being then 2,200,000, there was one bank to 
every 13,170 individuals. There are now about 380 bank-offices in 
Scotland, of which 343 are branches. 

The estimated total amount of deposits at present in the banks through- 
out Scotland is supposed to be £27,000,000; and the average amount 
of the banking profits is supposed to be £600,000 per annum. The 
Bank of Scotland pays about £3,000 per annum to government for 
licenses. 

The Bank of Scotland, the Royal Bank, and the British Linen Com- 
pany, are specially exempted from making returns of the number and 
names of their proprietors to the — Office, as is required of all the 
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other joint-stock banks, to entitle them, under the 7th George IV., to sue 
and be sued. 

During the discussion in Parliament in the year 1826, respecting the 
propriety of suppressing the small-note circulation of Scotland, and es- 
tablishing a conformity in the system of Scotch banking with that of 
England, public attention was drawn to a series of letters bearing the 
signature of Malachi Malagrowther, which appeared in an Edinburgh 
newspaper, and written, as was subsequently proved, by Sir Walter Scott, 
from whence we extract the following : — 


“Tt is surely enough to plead we are well; our pulse and complexion prove it. Let 
those who are sick take physic. But the opinion of the English ministers is widely 
different ; for, granting our premises, they deny our conclusions. The peculiar humor 
of a friend whom I lost some years ago is the only one I recollect which jumps pre- 
cisely with the reasoning of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. My friend was an old 
Scottish laird, a bachelor and a humorist, wealthy, convivial, and hospitable, and of 
course having always plenty of company about him. He had a regular custom of 
swallowing every night one of Dr. Anderson’s pills, for which reasons may readily be 
imagined. But it is not so easy to account for his insisting on every one of his guests 
taking the same medicine ; and, whether it was by way of patronizing the medicine, — 
which is in some sense a national recipe,—or whether the mischievous old wag 
amused himself by anticipating the delicate embarrassment which the dispensation 
sometimes produced in the course of the night, I really cannot even guess. What is 
equally strange, he pressed this request with a sort of eloquence which succeeded with 
every guest. No man escaped, though there were few who did not make resistance. 
His powers of persuasion would have been invaluable to a minister of state. ‘ What, 
not one /eet/le Anderson to oblige your friend, your host, your entertainer?’ He had 
taken one himself, he would take another, if you pleased ; surely, what was good for 
his complaint must of course be beneficial to yours. It was in vain you pleaded your 
being perfectly well, your detesting medicine, your being certain it would not agree 
with you; none of these apologies were received as valid. You might be warm, 
pathetic, or sulky, fretful or patient, grave or gay, in testifying your repugnance, but 
you were equally a doomed man, — escape was impossible. Your host was in his turn 
eloquent, authoritative, facetious, argumentative, pathetic; above all, pertinacious. 

‘No guest was ever, known to escape the leetle Anderson.” 


Sir Walter was also particularly facetious in describing the danger of 
sending chests of gold through the Highland glens, and the probability 
of its creating a new race of Rob Roys. 

These letters were noticed by almost every periodical of the day ; but 
the greatest honor paid to them was the notice taken of them, even in 
Parliament, as “ dangerous productions.” The jokes of Sir Walter were 
actually treated as incentives to rebellion; and some member gravely 
averred in the House of Commons, that, “if such letters had appeared a 
few years back, they would have subjected the author to condign pun- 
ishment.” 

Even the Chancellor of the Exchequer thought himself bound to no- 
tice them. On opening the budget on the 19th of March, 1826, after 
describing the alterations of the Board of Customs and Excise in Scot- 
land, he concluded by saying, “So long as I am armed with the con- 
sciousness of seeking to diminish the burdens, and increase the happi- 
ness, of the people, I can look without terror upon the flashing of the 
Highland claymore, though evoked from its scabbard by the incantations 
of the first magician of the age.” 
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The following remarks on the same subject are extracted from a pam- 
phlet which among many others issued from the press at that time. 


“ Are your Scotch banks really so solid? This is a delicate question, and one which 
Tam sorry that you, and those who agree with you, have stirred, and stirred with so 
much pretension as to make it a necessary ingredient in even the most cursory consid- 
eration which can be given on the subject. 

“T shall deal with it as tenderly as I can. I begin by admitting, and that is as much 
as I suppose can be asked of me, that the banks, and the individuals who compose 
them, are ‘abundantly opulent,’ and possessed in the aggregate of property sufficient 
to answer all the engagements they may make. - 

“T further admit that such a foundation is quite solid and sufficient for the general 
business of trade, and for all the highest transactions of commercial intercourse ; but, 
on the other hand, I would ask, what defence do they afford against an unreasonable 
panic, which, in matters of paper currency, is the evil most likely to occur, and most 
necessary to be guarded against? In the late panic in London, firms possessed not 
merely of land and hereditaments, and such like inconvertible property, which you 
represent as being the most satisfactory foundation of the credit of the Scotch banks, — 
firms, I say, possessed of stock and Exchequer bills to more than the amount of their 
——— were unable to convert them into cash for immediate use. 

“ You say, that only two or three Scotch banks have failed in a long series of years. 
I admit the fact, and might say something of the apologue of the ‘ Pitcher and the 
Well’; but I think I can, without the aid of allegory, explain the causes, and conse- 
quently the precariousness, of their exemption from accidents of that nature. 

“ The first cause of their uninterrupted credit is no doubt their position, wealth, and 
the great stake which the partners visibly have in the country ; but this cause, as we 
have just seen in England, is not conclusive against a panic. 

“The second I take to be, that the Scotch banks ‘hold together’; that, conscious 
that not one of them could stand what is called in England ‘a run,’ they help one an- 
other, for the sake of what is a common cause. When a run takes place on a banker 
in Scotland, how is it met? By paying these notes ‘in specie’? If that were the 
case, you might well boast of the solidity of the Scotch banks. But I fancy that no 
such thing as a payment in coin was ever heard of. The threatened bank glorifies 
itself if it is able to pay its notes by the notes of one of its neighbors; and thus, by a 
mutual interchange of support, two banks, which were objects of suspicion in their 
respective districts, might weather the panic by the help of the notes of each other. 

“ This, as I conclude, from facts supplied by yourself, is the real cause that there has 
been no loss by the failure of any Scotch banks. And as long as this confidence ex- 
ists, and the public is satisfied with this kind of joint-stock security, — so long as the 
ice continues strong enough to bear you, all is well, and your operations glide away 
with smoothness and rapidity. But if an unlucky accident should a 9p Ml one 
or two should fall in,—is it possible to calculate how many they might drag after 
them, or what number might perish in the attempt to save this original sufferer? And 
who can pretend to say when or where a general panic may be excited? such a panic, 
I mean, as should affect any considerable quantity of the paper circulation, and occa- 
sion a second run on any of the banks ‘at once’? And who, still wiser, can tell what 
the disastrous consequences of such a panic might be?” 


We ‘have quoted largely from this pamphlet, because the author em- 
braces nearly all the arguments of the other writers on the subject. He 
admits “that the banks and the individuals who compose them are abun- 
dantly solvent, and possessed in the aggregate of property sufficient to 
answer all the engagements they may make.” 

It has been well said, that one ounce of fact is worth a ton of argu- 
ment; and the above admission must at once put an end to ali doubts 
and apprehensions ; for what more can be required of a bank than its 
ability at all times honorably to fulfil all its engagements. 

There is no institution on earth that can be called perfect; and it is 
on this account, we presume, that the author indulges in a frightful con- 
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templation of what would happen if the banks failed to do what he ad- 
mits they can do on all ordinary occasions. And the only ground for 
his fears is the probability that the payment of all their notes and other 
debts will be, at some time or other, simultaneously demanded ; when 
they — the banks — will be unable to discharge them. 

Now, this is just as likely to happen as that all the parties who have 
insured their lives in the Equitable Life Office, numbering upwards of 
nine thousand individuals, were, on a given day, to meet at one time 
and in one place and be all killed on the spot, and the life office in 
question to be called upon to pay, on the instant, the large amount that 
would be due to the representatives of the deceased. Such a case is not 
within the pale of probability, any more than it is probable that the peo- 
ple of Scotland would set about ruining their banks, while at the same 
time they would be involving themselves in ruin. 

Almost .every individual throughout Scotland, who has by trade or 
otherwise accumulated capital, becomes a partner in the banking estab- 
lishment in his immediate neighborhood, or otherwise interests himself 
in its success ; this is, in truth, the foundation of the unlimited credit 
enjoyed by the Scotch banks ; it is the basis of that undoubting confi- 
dence which the public repose in their stability. In short, it may justly 
be stated, that the surplus wealth of England has been invested in the 
national debt, and that of Scotland in her banks. 

That which the author seems to consider faulty in the Scotch system 
of banking, namely, the payment of their notes with the notes of other 
banks, is eminently advantageous to the public as well as to the banks. 
Was it ever made a charge against the London bankers, that, instead of 
paying their acceptances and the drafts daily drawn on them with bank- 
notes or gold, they pay them with the drafts, &c., held by them on other 
bankers? If not, where is the inconsistency of the plan adopted by the 
Scotch banks of paying each other’s notes by exchange ? 

The most persevering opposition was offered by the people of Scot- 
land to the introduction of the measure for suppressing their small-note 
circulation. The Earl of Lauderdale, in noticing the large public meet- 
ings which had been held in Edinburgh to petition against the alteration 
of their currency, stated that the only dissentient voice was that of a 
former ‘ goldsmith, who, from his former habits, had been unable to 
forget his intimate acquaintance with the precious metals, and who had 
thus acquired an unconquerable attachment to metallic currency.” 

In the early part of the year 1826, committees of both houses of 
Parliament were appointed to inquire into the Irish and Scotch system 
of banking. They summoned before them, not only Scotch bankers, 
but merchants and other gentlemen of the first intelligence and respect- 
ability in the country ; and, in order to render the investigation as am- 
ple and satisfactory as possible, both committees examined the governor 
and deputy-governor of the Bank of England, as to the effects produced 
on the paper circulation of England by the small-note currency of Scot- 
land. In this manner a mass of very valuable evidence was collected ; 
and, after a comprehensive and laborious investigation, both committees 
were satisfied that the small-note circulation of Scotland should remain 
undisturbed by legislative interference, and reported accordingly. 
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The report of the committee of the House of Lords, after reverting 
to the various circumstances detailed in the evidence respecting the cur- 
rency of Scotland, states that “‘ it is proved by the evidence and by the 
documents, that the banks of Scotland, whether chartered joint-stock 
companies or private establishments, have, for more than a century, 
exhibited a stability which the committee believe to be unexampled in 
the history of banking ; that they supported themselves from 1797 to 
1812 without any protection from the restriction by which the Bank of 
England and that of Ireland were relieved from cash payments ; that 
there was little demand for gold during the late embarrassments in the 
circulation in 1825-26 ; and that, ia the whole period of their establish- 
ment, there are not more than two or three instances of bankruptcy.” 
What follows is particularly worthy of attention: ‘“ As during the whole 
of this period a large portion of their issues consisted almost entirely of 
notes not exceeding £ 1 or £ 1 1s., there is the strongest reason for con- 
cluding, that, as far as respects the banks of Scotland, the issue of paper 
of that denomination has been found compatible with the highest degree 
of solidity, and that there is not, therefore, while they are conducted on 
the present system, sufficient ground for proposing any alteration with 
the view of adding to a solidity which has so long been sufficiently es- 
tablished.” 

The report concludes that, “ unless some new circumstances should 
arise to derange the operations of the existing system in Scotland itself, 
or materially to affect the relations of trade and intercourse between 
Scotland and England, they were not disposed to recommend that the ex- 
isting system of banking and currency in Scotland should be disturbed.” 

It was in evidence before the above committee, that the banks of 
Scotland always keep a small amount of gold by them to meet any de- 
mand, but it is seldom asked for; and that in Scotland a sovereign is 
seldom seen except in the card-purse of an old maid, or in the cabinet 
of some recluse virtuoso; and that in one instance a bank was estab- 
lished whose foundation was a large amount of guineas, but they re- 
mained in the coffers of the bank undiminished, and were only taken 
out and exchanged for sovereigns at the time of the new coinage. 

It is generally admitted that, for the rapid advance which Scotland has 
made within the last century in wealth and prosperity, it is very largely, 
if not mainly, indebted to its banking system, previous to the introduc- 
tion of which the poverty of Scotland was proverbial. Adam Smith 
mentions, that, at the time of the publication of his work on the “* Wealth 
of Nations,” “ there was a village in Scotland so poor that it was cus- 


tomary for a workman to carry nails as money to the baker’s shop or 


alehouse.” 

In Sir James Stuart’s “ Principles of Political Economy,” we find the 
following assertion : — “‘ That it is to the banks of Scotland the improve- 
ment of that country is entirely owing, and that all commercial countries 
by imitating them will reap advantages of which they are at present 
deprived.” 

“The case of Scotch banking,” says Sir Henry Parnell, ‘is, per- 
haps, the most perfect and satisfactory illustration of a science that has 
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ever existed ; it leaves nothing to be desired in order to establish beyond 
dispute the conclusion, that, if bankers are restricted from issuing for less 
than twenty shillings, and are subjected to the obligation of an imme- 
diate and unconditional payment of their notes as soon as presented, the 
trade of banking may, with safety to the public, be rendered in all re- 
spects free.” (Sir H. Parnell on Paper Money, p. 151.) 

These accumulated facts and opinions prove, that gold is not required 
as a medium of circulation for internal commerce in Scotland, and that 
the people of that country are perfectly content to rely on the stability 
of their banks. 

It is only by comparison that the advantages of any system can be 
fully understood ; and in comparing the Scotch with the English system 
of banking, it will be no difficult task to determine to which the prefer- 
ence is due. The confidence in the Scotch banks is unbounded. The 
public never contemplate losing by the breaking of the banks, most of 
them being joint-stock companies with extensive proprietors. 

So far back as the year 1819, when “ Peel’s Bill,” as the currency 
measure of that day is called, was discussed, the minister was told that a 
certain remedy was at hand which would for ever remove the doubts re- 
specting the solvency of the English country banks, and that was the 
Scotch system of joint-stock banking. 

Why, it may be asked, was such an opportunity permitted to pass 
without placing the circulation of bankers’ notes in England on so solid 
a basis? The answer is ready. There was a clause in an act obtained 
so far back as the reign of Queen Anne, prohibiting any number of per- 
sons, except the proprietors of the Bank of England, from establishing 
themselves as bankers in England and Wales exceeding the number of 
six persons. This monopoly of exclusive banking, which we have ad- 
verted to in its proper place, was granted to the Bank of England for a 
valuable consideration, under the apprehension that large copartner- 
ships might affect the permanent influence of the Bank in its pecuniary 
transactions with the government. 

And this was thought by successive Parliaments a sufficient justifica- 
tion, in addition to the valuable consideration paid for the monopoly on 
every renewal of the charter, for adhering to the engagement with the 
Bank. And it was not until a-panic or a universal mistrust in the 
banks came upon the nation, so as to * fright the isle from its propriety,” 
that the government, upon the earnest solicitation of men who had stud- 
ied the advantages of the Scotch system of banking, consented to intro- 
duce a measure to Parliament that would not only enable the English 
private banks to increase the number of their partners, but permit the 
formation of joint-stock banks with an unlimited number of partners, 
after having been suppressed for nearly a century and a half. 

There have been only three considerable failures among the joint- 
stock banks in Scotland within the space of one hundred and thirty 
years, and these failures were ultimately attended with little or no loss 
to the public, but, from the nature of their constitution, to the partners 
only who had become shareholders, as the following case will prove. 

In the year 1778, the proprietors of the bank of Douglas, Herring, and 
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Company, better known by the name of the Ayr Bank, having lost the 
whole of their paid-up capital, a call was made on each shareholder for 
£300. This sum many of them refused to pay, upon the plea that they 
were not liable for more than their stock, and that a great part of the 
loss was occasioned by the directors borrowing money on annuities, 
which they had no power to do. 

To this it was replied, that the directors had full power to borrow 
money for the use of the company ; but, at any rate, the creditors of the 
bank must be paid, in whatever manner the directors and proprietors 
might settle the matter between themselves afterwards. The question 
of liability was subsequently brought before the Court of Sessions of 
Scotland, and the court unanimously condemned the proprietors to pay 
the additional call of £300 per share, together with costs of suit. 

Nothing can be more just than this decision, and it has served asa 
guide to the shareholders of all banks established since that period. 
The extent of the liabilities of the partners in a banking company cannot 
be disputed, and although such liabilities are nominal when the joint- 
stock company is prosperous, it may be far otherwise should any thing 
go wrong. 

One of the witnesses examined before a committee of the House of 
Commons, in 1841, on Banks of Issue, in answer to the question 2367, 
as to what portion of the people of Scotland receiving notes employ 
bankers, said, “* We have been inquiring into that since we came to- 
gether. One of the gentlemen here, who is at the head of a bank with a 
large number of branches, informs me that the number of creditors of 
his bank is 20,000. In our own case I have a return since I came to 
town, making the number in our bank 13,770; and one of the gentle- 
men who is here, and who is at the head of a bank without branches, 
says that he has 7,000 people holding his obligations.” This statement, 
though extremely limited, shows how deeply the people of Scotland are 
interested in their banking system. 

Banking, as practised in Scotland, although undoubtedly possessing 
numerous advantages, which we have in the preceding pages amply dis- 
played, is not without its defects, and we now proceed to point out one 
of those defects, which, however, may not appear such to the parties in- 
terested. It is, the absence of all official information as to the true state 
of the affairs of the bank. 

The returns made by the banks, in compliance with the 8th and 9th 
Victoria, c. 38, are simply confined to the average amount of notes cir- 
culating within a given period, and the average amount of coin held by 
the banks during the same period; they do not convey any information 
as to the amount of assets and liabilities of the bank; the note-holder is 
therefore entirely in the dark as to.the real condition of the bank. 

It does not appear that any printed or other report of the state and 
affairs of any of the banks is ever issued to the public. 

It is true that they have their periodical assemblies of proprietors, at 
which the directors enter into explanations respecting the affairs of the 
company, and declare a dividend ; but whether such dividends are paid 
out of the actual profits annually accruing, and never out of the capital 
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invested in the concern, no: one but the parties immediately interested 
can tell; the proprietors, having confidence in the discretion and integ- 
rity of the directors, are generally satisfied with such statements. 

The Scotch are proverbial for caution in monetary affairs. It appears 
therefore almost incredible, that for upwards of a century and a half the 
Bank of Scotland should have been able to command such unlimited 
confidence in its stability, without ever laying before the public a state- 
ment of its affairs. ‘These remarks are alike applicable to the other 
banks, two of which have been established for upwards of a century. 

A bank, however high it may stand in public estimation, which seeks 
the protection of the crown, and obtains the important privilege not only 
of issuing promissory notes payable to the bearer on demand, but of 
securing its members against any liability beyond the amount of its joint 
stock or fund, ought not to content itself by satisfying the scruples, if 
any, of its own members, when assembled at a meeting to which the 
public have no access; but should for its own sake annually publish an 
account of its assets and liabilities, verified by two auditors of known 
character and standing, so that the public may be fully satisfied that the 
rules and regulations for the efficient management of the affairs of the 
bank are strictly complied with by those intrusted with the direction of 
its affairs. 

On the following points the law of Scotland differs from that of Eng- 
land and Ireland. The holder of a dishonored bill of exchange in Scot- 
land is entitled to a privilege which, singularly enough, is a remnant of 
an old law established during the time that Catholicism was the acknowl- 
edged religion of the country. The clergy of that day were empowered 
to determine civil pleas as well as ecclesiastical. ‘The names of all the 
parties who refused or neglected to pay the clergy dues or other debts 
were registered in an office called the register-office, and after a certain 
number of days the creditors were empowered to seize either the person 
or the property of the debtor. 

By the law of Scotland all heritable property, lands, and houses, may 
be seized in satisfaction of their debts. As this is not the case in Eng- 
land, where personal or movable property can alone be taken by cred- 
itors, it would not be possible to establish banks in the south part of the 
island on the principle of the Scottish banks, till the law touching heri- 
table property underwent alteration. (Chambers’s Information for the 
People, article Commerce, Money Banks, p. 511.) 

The Court of Sessions of Scotland now exercises the power originally 
belonging to the ecclesiastical court. The holders of all unpaid bills 
that have been duly protested may, at any time within six months after 
their dishonor, produce such bills and protest, when the same will be 
registered in the court books, and in six days from the registration exe- 
cution may be issued against the debtor without any further process. 
See act of the Scottish Parliament, 3 Charles II. c. 21. 

To entitle the holders of dishonored bills to this privilege, there must 
be no alteration, interlineation, erasure, or ambiguity, on the face of the 
bill. Notice of non-acceptance or non-payment to the parties impli- 
cated on the bill must be strictly attended to. 
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The bill must be duly protested, and the protest be extended and 
recorded. If for non-acceptance, against the drawer and indorser; if 
for non-payment, against the drawer, indorser, and acceptor. 

Action on bills of exchange is cut off by limitation in England, and 
by prescription in Scotland, after the lapse of six years. In the former 
case an acknowledgment in writing, or a partial payment, will interrupt 
the limitation, but prescription cannot be so interrupted. It can, how- 
ever, be interrupted by an action, and after it has run against the bill, 
the simple debt may be proved from other sources. 

The act of the 8th and 9th Victoria, c. 38, confers a privilege upon 
the Scotch banks, which we imagine, from the opposition made to it on 
its first promulgation, was not remarked. Although it does not prevent 
the issue of one-pound notes, but only limits the maximum amount of 
circulating paper, it absolutely confers a monopoly upon the existing 
banks, by preventing the formation of any future banks of issue. This 
in our opinion is one of its most objectionable points, and the only one 
that made the law palatable to the banking interest of Scotland. - 


CONCLUSION. 


In closing our historical account of Banking in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, we will briefly remark on the question which has frequently 
occupied public attention; namely, Whether it would not be prudent 
to create one bank of issue for paper money for the United Kingdom, 
and that bank to be the Bank of England. This plan, according to the 
opinions of many men eminent for their long practical experience, is the 
only remedial measure for placing the currency of this country on a 
secure and solid basis. The opinions of such men are undoubtedly 
worthy of attention. It does not, however, become us to oppose either 
this or any other measure which may be thought conducive to the pub- 
lic weal ; but thus much we trust we may be permitted to state, that the 
true method by which the issues of a bank, such as the one proposed, 
should be regulated, is not by attention to isolated facts or opinions, but 
by taking a comprehensive view of the following subjects. 

The quantity of the bullion in their coffers. 

The probable amount of bullion in circulation throughout the United 
Kingdom. 

The amount of notes in circulation. 

The amount of bills of exchange in circulation. 

The amount of their deposits. 

The amount of securities in their possession. 

The collection of the revenue and probable assistance required by 
government. 

The prices of wheat and other grain. 

The amount of imports and exports, and particularly the American 


trade. 
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The state of the exchanges in its most extended application. 

The prices of British and foreign funds. 

The state of the public mind in the United Kingdom, whether turbu- 
lent or pacific. 

The state of our foreign relations. 

The season of the year, together with numerous other considerations, 
the avove being but a tithe, — such as the quantity of cotton on hand, 
and its price in relation to previous periods, and so forth. 

It may be said that-to do all this would entail considerable expense on 
the Bank, and that it is more than the public have a right to expect. 
The answer is ready. Where extraordinary trust is reposed, and enor- 
mous profits are awarded to the exclusion of others, the’ nation have a 
right to look for consummate talent. 

Let the Bank at least make the attempt. Let them cast aside all 
antiquated prejudices, all considerations of personal aggrandizement ; 
let the corporation be content with less profits, if the public service de- 
mand such a sacrifice ; let their activity be indefatigable, and their exer- 
tions ceaseless; let them be cautious in deciding, prompt in acting, and 
in all most prudent; let them pursue steadily this course for a series 
of years, and then will be seen the good effects of a reasonable and 
judicious system in the comparative rarity or entire annihilation of 
panics. 

But whatever may be the difficulties in the way of the settlement of 
this complicated question, let us hope that neither the government nor 
the Bank will be discouraged from doing their utmost to bring about by 
every means in their power some change whereby the confidence of the 
public in the circulating medium may be equal to the confidence of the 
government itself, and when as a consequence the conceived hobgoblins, 
frightful monsters, and horrid spectres called Panics, shall vanish, cease, 
and be no more. 


American Gotp. — The stock of gold in the Bank of England is not higher than it has been at recent 
periods anterior to the Californian influx ; the price of silver, as measured in gold, is not sensibly higher 
than it was, and the prices of commodities, far from being higher, are decidedly lower. What, then, is 
the explanation ? he explanation seems to be very simple, viz.:— There has been immense ab- 
sorption of gold into the currencies of America and of France; and that in France at least there has 
been an enormous liberation of silver from the currency in consequence of the introduction of gold. In 
both America and France the standard is what is called “ double,’”? — that is to say, both gold and silver 
coins are ..gal tender according to a certain scale of proportion established by law between the two 
metals. In America a gold eagle is declared to be equal to so many silver dollars, and in France a gold 
Napoleon to so many silver francs. The consequence is this: all debtors pay their debts in the cheapest 
metal. If gold bears an agio, silver of course is used, and gold coins are scarce. If the agio on gold 
disappears, and is transferred to silver, then gold coins are used, and silver coins are melted into bullion. 
This is precisely what has taken place both in France and in America during the last two years toa 
very great extent. The increased supply of gold has first removed the agio from gold, and then silver 
has been rapidly abandoned as currency, and gold introduced. We are not able to state in figures the 
extent to which the substitution has been carried in America; but some returns have been published 
from the French Mint which strikingly show the effect of the change in France. We learn from these 
returns, that, while the coinage of gold in France was less than a Talf million sterling for some years 
a to 1848, it rose in that year to one and a half millions sterling; in 1849, to two millions; in 

850, to three and a half millions; and in the first ten months of 1851, to no less than ten and a quarter 
millions. In America, the facts, we imagine, would be still stronger. We are enabled, therefore, with 
this evidence before us, to account pretty satisfactorily for the twenty millions of gold already yielded by 
California. — London Atheneum. 
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THE MONT DE PIETE AT PARIS. 
From “A Faccot or Frencu Sticks, on Paris 1n 1851. By Sim Francis Heap.” 


In the yard of that portion of the building appropriated for the recep- 
tion of pawned goods, “ engagemens,” there appeared before me four 
covered hand-carts, just trundled in, laden with effects that had been 
pledged at the branch establishments. 

On entering the portion of the department headed “ engagemens,” 
I proceeded up stairs, and along a rather crooked passage, to its “* bu- 
reau,” a little room in which I found a stove, a large open sort of win- 
dow with a broad counter before it, and round the other three sides of 
the apartment a wooden bench, on which were sitting in mute silence, 
with baskets or bundles on their laps, ten very poor people, of whom the 
greater portion were women. As I entered I was followed by an old 
man with a parcel in his hand; and without noticing or being noticed 
by any of those who had come before us, we sat down together side by 
side on the bench, where we remained as silent as if we had been 
corpses. 

Before me was the back of a poor woman, looking upwards into the 
face of an employé wearing large, long mustachios, who was untying the 
bundle she had humbly laid on the counter before him. In about a 
minute, like a spider running away with a fly, he disappeared with it ; 
very shortly, however, after the poor woman had returned to her hard 
seat, he reappeared, looking as if he had forgotten all about it, and re- 
ceived from a man a parcel of old wearing apparel, —‘‘ most prob- 
ably,” said I to myself, “to be converted into food for a starving fami- 
ly!” The scene altogether was so simple and yet so sad, that I felt 
anxious to decamp from it; however, before doing so I was determined, 
whatever might be the penalty, I would peep into the window; and ac- 
cordingly, walking up to it, and to the broad counter before it, I saw on 
the right of the gentleman in mustachios a large magazine fitted up 
from ceiling to floor with shelves, upon which were arranged the hetero- 
geneous goods as fast as they were pledged. In hurrying from the 
scene of misery I had witnessed, I almost ran against a man in the pas- 
sage holding in his hand a frying-pan he was about to pledge, and into 
which I managed to drop a small piece of silver, which fortunately for 
him happened to be lying loose in my waistcoat pocket. 

In an adjoining, still smaller room, the furniture of which also con- 
sisted solely of a stove and wooden benches against the walls, and 
which was devoted, I believe, entirely to “ bijouterie,” or jewelry, I 
found a similar window and broad lattice, at which a poor woman was 
pledging a ring. After she had left it, there walked up to the pawning 
hole, leading a thin dog by a very old bit of string, a young girl, who 


‘deposited a spoon. There were four or five other women, all of whom, 


as well as myself, became cognizant of every article that was brought 
to be pawned. 
Within the window before me, as well as within that of the chamber 
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I had just left, there existed, out of sight of us all, an appraiser, whose 
duty it is to estimate every thing offered, in order that the regulated pro- 
portion, namely, four fifths of the value of gold and silver articles, and two 
thirds of that of all other effects, might be offered to the owner of each. 

“ Huit francs, Madame!” (‘ Eight francs, Ma’am!”) said the man 
at the window who had received the ring ; the poor woman, whose heart 
had no doubt erred in over-estimating its value, began to grumble a little. 
Without a moment’s delay a voice from within called the next number 
(for every article as it is taken is numbered), and the clerk in the win- 
dow briefly informed the woman to whose property it had applied the 
amount of money she might obtain. Those satisfied with the sums they 
were to receive had to appear before a little door on which was written 
the word ‘* Caisse” (** Cashier’s office’), and underneath it, ‘‘ Le pub- 
lic n’entre qu’a l’appel de son numéro” (‘ No one to enter until his 
number is called”). Accordingly, on the calling out of each number, 
I saw a poor person open it, disappear for a few seconds, and then come 
out with a yellow ticket, an acknowledgment by the Mont de Piété of the 
effects held in pawn, and for which, from the hands of the cashier with- 
in, at a wire-work grating, covered with green dingy stuff, upon which 
is inscribed, “ Parlez bas, S. V. P.” (‘ Speak softly, if you please ”’), 
she received her money. There exist several bureaux similar to those 
above described. 

Having very cursorily witnessed the manner in which, with the assist- 
ance of one “succursale,” two other auxiliary offices, and twenty-two 
commissions, established in different quarters of the city, the Mont de 
Pieté of Paris has received, on an average of the last fifteen years, 
1,313,000 articles, on which it has advanced per annum 22,860,000 
francs, averaging 17 francs 40 centimes for each, I proceeded to a dif- 
ferent part of the building, upon which is inscribed “* Comptoir de la De- 
liverance” (‘* Delivering Department”), in which I entered a large 
gloomy room, full of benches, separated by an iron rail from a narrow 
passage leading close round the walls of two sides of the apartment to a 
small window. By this simple arrangement no one can take his seat on 
the parterre of benches until he has received from this little window, in 
acknowledgment of the repayment of the money he had borrowed, a 
small ticket, on which is inscribed his ** numéro,” and which forms his 
passport through a narrow wicket-gate, sufficient only for the passage 
of one person to the benches, in front of which is a long square opening, 
which can be closed by a sliding shutter. 

On the right of the benches, on which were seated in mute silence 
about twenty persons, many of whom were very respectably dressed 
(one was a poor woman with a baby fast asleep on her lap, or rather, 
on the brink of her knees, for although her eyes were fixed upon it, she 
did not touch it with either of her hands), was inscribed on the walls the 
following notice : — 

“Toute personne qui aura attendu pendant trois quarts d’heure la remisse d’un 
nantissement est priée de se plaindre de ce retard 4 Messieurs les Chefs du Service du 
Magasin.” (* Any person who shall have waited three quarters of an hour for the res- 
toration of his pawned goods is requested to make a complaint of the same to the 
Superintendents.”) * 
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At the large open window stood an employé who successively called 
out the numéro of each person seated before him. In obedience to his 
voice, | saw one respectably dressed woman rise from a bench, walk up 
to him, produce her numéro, in return for which he handed over to her 
a bundle of clothing and a cigar-case. To another woman, on the pro- 
duction of her numéro-paper, he professionally rolled out upon the 
counter about a dozen silver spoons; in short, as in the case of the act 
of pawning, every body saw what every body received. 

One respectable-looking woman of about forty, dressed in deep 
mourning and in a clean cap, on untying the bundle of linen which she 
had just redeemed, and which, in the moment of adversity, she had 
negligently huddled together, carefully folded up every article, and then 
packed it in a clean basket, the lid of which was held open for the pur- 
pose by a nice little girl at her side ;— the storm had blown over and 
sunshine had returned ! 

As soon as each transaction was concluded, the recipient of the goods 
departed with them through a door pointed out by the words, “ Dégage- 
mens sortie.” In the vicinity is another hall, similar to that just de- 
scribed. 

For the redemption of articles of jewelry a rather different arrange- 
ment is pursued. At the end of a long passage I observed written upon 
the wall the words, “* Délivrance des effets’ (“* The delivery of articles.”’) 
Close to this inscription appeared three windows, over which were re- 
spectively written, — 1** Division, 2™ Division, 3" Division. To pre- 
vent applicants from crowding before these windows there had been 
constructed in front of them a labyrinth of barriers reaching to the 
ceiling. 

By this simple sort of sheepfold management, characteristic of the 
arrangements which at Paris in all congregations for business or amuse- 
ment are made to insure the public from rude pressure, every person in 
the order in which he arrives successively reaches the line of windows, 
from which, on the presentation of his number-paper, is restored to him 
the articles of jewelry he had pledged. There exist seven bureaux of 
this description. 

In another portion of the building, on the ground-floor, I visited the 
department for “ Renouvellemens,” in which in a number of very little 
rooms I found a quantity of mustachioed clerks writing. The approach 
to this department, the principal duty of which is to renew the duplicates 
of those unable to redeem goods according to their engagements, is 
guarded from pressure by a series of barriers such as have just been de- 
lineated. : 

There are throughout France forty-five Monts de Piété, conducted on 
the principles above described. In 1847 there were pledged therein 
3,400,087 articles, valued at 48,922,251 francs. 

A system of such extensive operation must, of course, be liable to 
error, and occasionally to fraud. I must own, however, that although 
the interior of the Mont de Piété was repulsive to witness, I left its cen- 
tral establishment with an impression which reflection has strengthened 
rather than removed, that that portion of the community of any country 
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whose necessities force them occasionally to pawn their effects have in- 
finitely less to fear from an establishment guided by fixed principles, 
and open every day from nine till four to the public, than they would be 
—and are in England— in transacting the same business in private, 
cooped with an individual who, to say the least, may encourage the act 
which nothing but cruel necessity can authorize. 


THE PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER. 
From the London Times, May 21. 


Tue statistical tables and remarks on the annual supply of gold 
throughout the world, in the years 1846 and 1850, by which the follow- 
ing letter is accompanied, will be regarded with considerable attention. 
They appear to have been prepared with much industry and care : — 


Gumvey Loner, Little Ealing, May 19. 
Sir, —I beg to inclose tables, for insertion in the Times, of the produce of gold and silver for the years 
1846 and 1850, which. I have drawn up from original authentic sources. I have been investigating the 
subject during the last four years, and have consulted every accessible authority, both English and foreign. 
The subject is now exciting such intense interest, that I believe the information would be generally 


appreciated. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Wutiam Birkmyre. 


Comparative Table, showiny the Annual Produce (approximate calculation) in Value of 
Fine Gold and Silver for 1846 and 1850, the first being two Years before the Discovery 
of the rich Deposits of Gold in California ; the latter two Years after the Discovery. 


1846, 
Gold. Silver. Total, 
California, . 


United States, - £237,366 £ 1,864 £ 239,230 
Mexico, . 249,753 3,457,020 3,706,773 
New Granada, - 252,407 42,929 295,336 
Feru,. . 96,241 1,000,583 1,096,824 
Bolivia, . 60,337 460,191 520,528 
Chili, .  . ak gett ° 145,585 297,029 442,614 
Brasil, . «= «© - 259,871 2,003 261,874 
Total, North and South America. - £1,301,560 £5,261,619 £6,563,179 
Russia, . a 3S . 38,414,427 167,831 3,582,258 
Norway, . . ° 32,346 32,346 
North Germany, j 138,022 138,379 
Saxony, ‘ ° 198,200 198,200 
Austria, . 282.654 565,404 
Piedmont, . e 7,444 25,285 
ae « + « 227,499 229,997 
United Kingdom, . 109,989 109,989 
Africa, . 1,056 204,956 
Borneo, P 1,584 307,484 
Ava, > ° 517 100,517 
Malacca, . . 374 72,614 
Sumatra, ° ° 330 64\049 
Annan, or Tonquin, . e ° 53,460 84,045 
Various countries, * e ° e 33,000 83,975 
Total of Europe, Africa, and Asia, £ 1,254,306 £ 5,799,498 
Total of North and South America, i 5,261.619 6,563,179 
a ae a ee £5,846,752 £6,515,925 £12,362,677 
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1850, 
Gold. Silver. 


California, ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee 4 12,000,000 £ 62,088 
United States, . ° e e ° ° ° ° ° 115,430 11,444 
as + + + « &£ oe ek 382,901 5,383,333 
cians a, Ci a a a ee 42,929 
Peru, . e ° ° . ° ° ° ° ° ° 96,241 1,000,583 
Bolivia, . ° e ° ° ° ° ° . ° 60,357 460,191 
Chili, . ° ° e ° . . ° ° . ° 145,585 297,029 
Brazil, . . fee ee a, a 289,068 2,227 


Total, North and South we, : -/* ‘¢-  * £ 13, 341,989  £7,259,624  £ 20,601,813 
Dc se ck ew 2k ie se 2 ee 171,817 4,347,477 
Norway, . e ° ° . . . . e e oe 35,607 35,607 
a ee ee ee ee ee ee 138,022 138,379 
Saxony, . e ° ° ° ° . e ° ° a 198,200 193,200 
Austria, . ° ° e ° e ° ° e ° e 5 286,971 575,679 
Piedmont, .  . eer on ee 2 7,444 25,285 
Spain, . “~ ss ml aes is —— 4 440,210 442,708 
United Kingdom, ° i. i a oe ee aed 160,000 
Africa, . e e e . ° e 1,056 
Borneo, . % ° ° e ° ° 1,584 
Ava, ° e ° . ° eo te ° 517 
Malacca, . . 374 
Sumatra, a a ae a er 330 
Annan, or Tonquin, Sie Se Se ae a 53,460 
Various countries,* gee eg ee 33,000 

Total of Europe, Africa, and Asia,. . . ge imams £ 1,528,592 £ 6,840,975 

Total of North and South America, . e ° ° - 13,341,989 7,259,824 20,601,813 

Total, + » £18,654,522 £8,788,416 £ 27,442,788 





Those marked thus us (* ye are exclusive of China and Japan, which pro- 


duce large quantities of gold and silver, the amount of which is quite 
unknown to Europeans. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century Baron Humboldt’s estimate 
(Essai Politique, Tom. II. p. 633) of the annual produce of North 
and South America was 17,291 kilogrammes (46,331 lbs. Troy) of 
gold, and 795,581 kilogrammes (2,131,770 lbs.) of silver ; value of both 
metals in dollars, $43,500,000, equal to £ 9,243,750; the produce of 
Europe and Northern Asia at the same time was ‘4,916 Ibs. gold, 
£ 250,593; and 199,298 lbs. silver, £657,683. Total value of the 
precious metals raised in America, Europe, and Northern Asia, 
£ 10,152,026. 

In 1801 the quantity of pure gold produced in America was 46,331 
Ibs. ; in Europe and Northern Asia (exclusive of China and Japan) 
4,916 lbs. ; total produce, 51,247 lbs. = 55,910 lbs. British standard 
gold = £ 2,612,200. 

In 1846 the quantity of pure gold produced in America was 25,503 
Ibs.; in Europe, Africa, and Asia (exclusive of China and Japan), 
89,171 Ibs. ; total produce, 114,674 lbs. = 125,108 lbs. British standard 
gold = £ 5,846,772. 

In 1850, the quantity of pure gold produced in America was 261,731 
Ibs.; in Europe, Africa, and Asia (exclusive of China and Japan), 
104,219 lbs.; total produce, 365,950 lbs. = 399,247 lbs. British stand- 


ard gold = £ 18,654,322. 
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The following table is similar to the above, with the exception that 


quantities are substituted for value : — 


MGalifernia, . «© 2© «© © © © © 

United States, . 

Mexico, in 1846, by the gold onshdags, 980 Ibs, fine gold, 
In 1846, by operation of parting, 3,920 lbs. fine gold, ; 

New Granada, in 1846, by the English Colombian Gold 
Company, 343 Ibs. fine gold, 

In 1850, by the English Marmota Gold Company, 576 
Ibs. fine gold and 350 lbs. fine silver, . “o- 

Peru, . 6 e e e ° e . . e 

Bolivia, ‘ 

Chili, in 1850, by ‘the English Copiapo Grays, about 
13 lbs. fine gold, and 7,000 lbs. fine silver, . 

* Brazil, in 1846, by the English St. John del Rey Gold ) 
Company, 1,425 lbs. gold, were 20 per cent. 
silver, . . 

1850, by do., 2, 517 Ibs, " gold, containing 20 per cont. 
silver, . ° 

1846, by the English leapartel Brazilian Gold Com 
pany, 314 lbs. of gold, engny about 14 per cent. 
silver, r . 

1850, by do. 379 lbs. ‘gold, containing about 4 ou 
cent. silver, . 

1846, by the English ‘National Brazilian Gold ‘Cn 
pany, 89 lbs. gold, containing about 14 per cent. silver, 

1850, by do., 120 lbs. gold, containing about 14 percent, 
silver, ° . . . . 

Total of North ont South America, e ° 

Russia, 1846 : — 

By private mines inthe Ural, . 8,125 ibs. 

Public * wi - 5,672 lbs. 

Private Siberian mines, .  . 57,235 lbs. 

Public - - e « 2,555 Ibs. 
: a - 73,587 lbs. 

Norway (Kongsberg silver mines), . . . 

North Germany (Hartz _— ow & % 

Saxony, ‘ 

Austria, in 1846, by private. guines, about 4, 100 Ibs. pare 
gold, and 34,400 lbs. pure silver. By government 
mines, about 1,400 lbs. pure gold, and 51,200 lbs. pure 
silver, ° . 

Piedmont, . 

Spain, . 

United Kksgiem, 

* Africa, . . 

* Borneo, 

*Ava,. . 

*Malacca, . . 

* Sumatra, . ° 

Annan, or Tonquin, ° ° . 

Various countries, . . . . 


Total of Europe, Africa, and Asia, 
Total of North and South America, . 


Grand total, ‘ . ° . ee & ° ° 


1846, 


Pure 
Gold. 


Lbs. Troy. Lbs. Troy, 


4, 625 
4,900 


4,954 


1,888 
1,184 


2,856 


4,000 
6,000 
1,961 
1,420 
1,250 
600 
1,000 
89,171 


Pure Pure 
Silver. Gold. 


oar 235,409 
565 2,253 
7,509 


4,954 


1,888 


2,856 


1,594,431 


50,858 


5,663 

350 

49 

4,000 

6,000 

1,961 

113 1,420 
100 1,250 
16,200 600 
10,000 1,000 
380,653 104,219 


25,503 1,594,431 261,731 


114,674 


1,975,084 365,950 


1850. 


Pure 
Silver, 


Lbs. Troy. Lbs. Troy. 


18,814 
3,165 


1,631,313 


13,009 


303,207 
139,452 


90,009 


86,961 
2,256 
133,397 
48,494 
320 


480 
157 

113 

100 
16,200 
10,000 
463,742 
2,199,644 
2,663,386 


Those countries marked thus (*), in the above table, have no silver: 
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mines at work ; the silver stated is estimated as having existed in the 
native gold, to the average amount of 8 per cent. 

The above quantities are probably less than the actual production. 
The duties on gold in Russia, on the produce of the private mines, are 
heavy, varying from 12 to 24 per cent.; in Austria they amount to 10 
per cent., in Brazil to 5 per cent., and are understood to lead to a great 
deal of smuggling. In other countries, such as the United States, where 
there are no duties, the gold and silver stated in the table are only the 
quantities brought to the mints to be coined, there being no means of 
determining the quantity used in jewelry and other arts and manu- 
factures. 

The above tables, imperfect though they be, will suffice to show that 
the produce of gold in the world has greatly increased in the last few 
years. It would appear that it has risen from 114,674 lbs., in 1846, to 
365,950 Ibs., in 1850. In those five years the increase has been at the 
rate of 219 per cent., while silver has only increased from 1,979,084 
Ibs., in 1846, to 2,663,386 Ibs., in 1850, or 344 (34.5) per cent. The 
former metal is, therefore, apparently increasing at the rate of 44 
(43.8) per cent. per annum, and the latter at 7 (6.9) per cent. The 
greater part of the increase in silver is in Mexico, which is doubtless ow- 
ing to a variety of circumstances, such as restored tranquillity, richer 
mines, and greater skill. It would not, therefore, be safe to count upon 
such an increase every year, but we are certainly not exaggerating in 
saying that silver is now regularly increasing throughout the world. It 
may be estimated at an average of two and a half per cent. per annum. 

It is a remarkable fact, however, and worth recalling, that, in the 
country where the greatest increase of silver has taken place, there was 
concurrently a loss of thousands of pounds of English capital by the 
various English silver-mining companies; so much so, that none of all 
the silver-mining companies projected to work mines in Mexico between 
1824 and 1830 have been successful. Some of them were being 
wound up during the very time when mining was prosperously conduct- 
ed by the Mexicans. This seems to have been owing to a want of 
knowledge, or of control, or to the mischief of share-jobbing in the 
English companies ; but, whatever may have been the cause, the natives 
of that country have found silver mining to be profitable. The enor- 
mous profit of £240,000 a year obtained by the old Spaniards from the 
Valencianna mine, a profit larger than all the tin and copper mines of 
England put together, is generally looked upon more as a fable than a 
reality by those who have heard casually of silver mining as conducted 
by English mining companies. The English gold-mining companies 
have done better, and probably had they some twenty years ago had the 
skill and knowledge of the present day, they would have been highly 
successful. 

The quantity of gold produced in America at the beginning of this 
century was, according to Humboldt, 46,331 lbs. Troy, and that of silver 
2,131,770 Ibs. In 1846 the produce of gold in America had fallen to 
25,503 lbs. Compared with the silver then produced, viz. 1,594,431 lbs., 








the gold was, therefore, sixty-two times less than the silver. In 1850 
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the yield of gold, in consequence of the great discoveries in California 
in 1848, had risen to 261,731 lbs., being in weight only eight times less 
than the weight of the silver. 

The annual produce of gold in the whole world (excepting Africa 
and some parts of Asia), at the commencement of the century, was in a 
somewhat greater ratio, being 1 lb. of gold to 45 lbs. of silver; in the 
year 1846 the produce of gold (including Africa, but excepting China 
and Japan) was at the rate of 1 to 17. In 1850 the produce of the 
same countries had risen to 1 of gold to 7 of silver. 

As regards the produce of gold last year in California, it would ap- 
pear that it must have amounted to about $ 82,118,500, equal to 
#£ 17,339,544. The yield of the newly discovered gold-mining region 
at Bathurst, New South Wales, and at Mount Alexander and Buninyong, 
Victoria, may be stated at fully £ 1,000,000. Hence there is an in- 
crease to the production of 1850 of 124,382 lbs. Troy of fine gold, the 
total produce of gold in 1851 being, therefore, 490,332 lbs. ; at £50 
19s. 5}d. per lb. pure gold, equal to £24,994,066. There is much 
reason to believe (vide the comparative table) that the annual prod- 
uce of silver is now steadily increasing, say at the very low rate of 2} 
percent. The yield of silver in 1851 will thus be 2,729,970 lbs. Troy, 
equal to £9,008,900. Consequently, the total value of the produce of 
gold and silver last year is £ 34,002,966. 

But, large as the produce of gold is thus shown to have been last 
year, in California and Australia, it is likely to be greatly increased this 
year, it being confidently expected by the Americans that the recent 
discoveries of very rich deposits in various districts of California will 
raise the exports for the twelve months to $ 100,000,000, equal to 
£ 21,041,666. This, moreover, is a very moderate allowance, as the 
exports alone, in the first three months, are known to have amounted to 
$ 3,900,000 more than those of the corresponding three months of 
1851; while, as regards Australia, late news from that quarter makes 
it probable that the produce there will at least amount to one half of the 
yield of California in 1850, or £ 6,000,000. The exports merely, from 
Australia, up to January 15th (although gold dust was selling as low as 
£2 17s. per ounce), have amounted to 284,000 ounces, equivalent to 
£ 1,000,000, a part of the yield of about four months’ digging. Should 
other countries only yield at the same rate as in 1850 or 1851, viz. 
£ 6,654,522, this, added to the produce of California and Australia, will 
amount to £ 33,696,188, or 661,032 lbs. Troy. Estimating the in- 
crease in the yield of silver at 2} per cent., the amount of silver for this 
year is 2,798,219 lbs.; at £3 6s. per lb., equal to £ 9,234,122. The 
total value of both gold and silver for the present year is, therefore, 
£ 42,930,310. 

The average yearly coinage of gold during the first thirty years of 
this century was, in Great Britain, £ 1,700,000; in France, £ 1,300,000; 
in the United States, £550,000 ; —total, €3,550,000. The following 
is a statement of the recent gold coinage in the same countries, begin- 
ning with the year in which the gold discovery was made in Cali- 
fornia : — 
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Great Britain. France. United States. Total, 
18,. . 2 + 6 6 6 £24519 £1,144,472 £786,555 £4,473,036 
— +s. + + 2 2 1,084,352 1,875,158 5.136 ,540 
10,. 1, 6 ew wt (M0100 3,407,691 6,662,854 11,561,545 
iy 0) Ces -(@O months) —10,077,252 12,919,695 ea 
The gold coinage last year in the United States exceeded b 
£ 3,398,927 the largest coinage of the same metal ever made in the 
United Kingdom. And the coinage in France during the first ten 
months exceeded by £556,494 the memorable coinage in this country 
of £9,520,758 in the year 1821. 

The annual consumption of the precious metals (exclusive of coinage) 
in Europe and America is supposed to be about £ 4,840,000, to which 
there may be added, for the other quarters of the globe, £ 1,660,000; 
total, £ 6,500,000. It is important, but difficult, to determine how 
much of this sum consists of gold. Mr. Jacob, about twenty years ago, 
estimated the annual consumption of gold in Great Britain at £ 1,636,000. 
The other countries of the globe would at least consume half as much 
more, making £ 2,454,000, to which the annual gold coinage has to be 
added. Comparing this total with the quantity of gold produced at the 
beginning of the century, or even for many years after, it then appears 
that gold from the mines was not raised in amount equal to the entire 
_ consumption ; besides which, it seems to have been used relatively in a 
greater proportion than silver, and accounts for the premium in France 
of 12 francs per mille over silver, which gold not unfrequently com- 
manded, till the recent discoveries ; for a pound Troy of gold in France, 
in 1802, was found to be exactly equal to 15 lbs. 6 oz. of silver, but after- 
wards became equal to 15lbs. 8 oz. Now, however, the premium is 
likely to be reversed most materially, for, deducting the £ 2,454,000 of 
gold consumed in the arts from the supposed yield of the gold mines in 
the present year, viz. £ 33,696,188, leaves £ 31,242,188 to be convert- 
ed into coin; being a larger sum by £ 5,239,053 than the total circula- 
tion of gold coin in Great Britain in the year 1780. The general infer- 
ence that specie must be accumulating js further borne out by the fact, 
that, notwithstanding discounts are unusually low in the three principal 
cities of the world, yet there is in each city a notable increase of bullion, 
compared with 1848, as the following table will show : — 

Bank of England, week ending May 6,1848, . . .« « «© « «©. « + £12,826,108 
“ ” wh Ve ee 
Bank of France, week ending May 4,1848, . . . «.« « -« - « 3,534,165 
e «« (last return,) April8, 1852, . e e . . F . ° . 23,506,204 
Banks of New York, quarter ending March, 1848, . . . «.« « «© « -« 1,404,125 
“ «“ “ March, 1952,. . . « 2,029,448 


Summary of the quantity of bullion in the above-named banks in 
1848, and the nearest corresponding period in 1852 : — 


Bank of England, Bank of France. Banks of New York. Total. 
1648, . ° ° ° + £12,826,108 £ 3,534,165 £ 1,404,125 £ 17,764,398 


re . 20,231,037 23,506,204 2,029,448 45,766,689 
Increase of bullion in 18M, 28. lw lw lt lll ll lll lt + £23,002,291 
By the last return of the Bank of England, the specie appears to the 
value of £ 20,231,037, — being the largest amount she has ever held, 
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and £ 3,592,722 above her highest accumulation previous to the devel- 
opment of the wealth of California. 

It may be stated generally that there was, in 1850, five times as 
much gold produced in North and South America as in any of the most 
productive years of the American mines under the Spanish government. 
At the same time, the silver mines of America were yielding quite as 
much silver as at the beginning of the century, when they were nearly 
as productive as at any former or later period under the Spanish do- 
minion. 

Yet, notwithstanding the great increase in the produce of gold relative 
to silver, it is a curious fact that the price of silver has not risen; on the 
contrary, it has fallen in value. In the course of the week ending April 
17, 1852, £580,000 worth of silver was sold at 5s. an oz., British 
standard, which is only equivalent to 64s. 9d. per Ib. Troy for pure sil- 
ver. At that rate, 1 lb. of pure gold is worth 15} (15.74) pounds of 
pure silver. In January, 1851, gold was only 15} (15.3) times more 
valuable than silver. 

The following is the estimated produce of the precious metals, in 
tons, in 1801, 1846, 1850, 1851, and the probable amount of 1852 :— 


Gold. Silver. 
Year. Tone Tons. 
1801, . e . ° ° ° e . - © 856, or 1 Ib. of gold to 45 lbs. of silver. 
a ir ee ee rc 7, “oo « “ 
1850, . . . ° . . ° . . 14 978, be sod | Bg * 
1851, 1oi gee eat @ bryos: > el 1,002, “« “ 6 “ 
1962, . 7% \ a 1,027, « “ 46 “ 


Although the 242 tons is an increase of no less than twelve times the 
quantity produced at the beginning of the century, —a quantity of the 
glittering treasure that is fraught with the mightiest consequences to 
society, — yet as respects bulk it sinks into perfect insignificance ; for, 
if it were melted into bars, a closet nine feet high, eight long, and eight 
broad, would hold it all. It would require 21,713 times as much space: 
to hold all the iron that is now smelted in Great Britain. 


Witram Jacos. — Died in London, December 17, 1851, aged 89, William Jacob; 
Esq,., F. R. S., ye Comptroller of Corn Returns to the English Board of Trade. 
Mr. Jacob was formerly a London merchant, engaged in the South American trade. 
In 1810 he was elected one of the aldermen of the city, and also served as a member 
of Parliament from the year 1808 till 1812. 

During a residence of six months in Spain, in 1809-10, he wrote “ Travels in the 
South of Spain,” a work published in a quarto form in 1811. 

He afterwards published “Considerations on the Protection required British 
Agriculture, and on the Influence of the Price of Corn on Exportable Productions.” 
Also, a sequel to the same work, with Remarks on the Publications of Mr. Ricardo, 
Col. Torrens, &c., 1815. 2. An Inquiry into the Cause of Agricultural Distress, 1816. 
3. A View of the Agriculture, Manufactures, Statistics, and state of Society of Ger- 
many, and parts of Holland and France, in 1819. 4. Tracts relative to the Corn 
Trade and Corn Laws. But the work for which Mr. Jacob has been better known in 
England and the United States is his “ Historical Inquiry into the Production and 
Consumption of the Precious Metals,” 2 vols., 8vo, 1831, of which a second edition 
was afterwards issued. 

VOL. VII. 12 
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THE GOVERNMENT STOCK BANK, MICHIGAN. 
From the New York Journal of Commerce. 


Tuts institution is chartered by the State of Michigan, and located at Ann Arbor 
in that State. Its bills are chiefly issued and put in circulation in New York. The 
charter of the bank, and the laws of the State of Michigan, require the institution, 
upon demand, during the usual and regular banking hours, to pay its notes in specie. 

On the 31st of May last, as we learn on good authority, a citizen of the State of 
Michigan called at the banking-house of the Government Stock Bank, at Ann Arbor, 
and presented its notes to the amount of $ 25,000, and demanded payment thereof, in 
specie, after having made an offer to take a draft upon New York for the amount, 
which was declined. 

The officers of the bank then insisted upon their right to pay each bill separately. 
The first package taken contained $ 200 in two-dollar bills. The President took one 
bill at a time from the receiving counter, examined it, and then carried it to a table 
near by, on which was a box containing coin, and from thence took two one-dollar 
| ef oma and returned to the receiving counter, and delivered them to the creditor. 

he same process was repeated with each bill. This occupied until twelve o’clock 
noon, when the bank was closed until two P.M. At the opening of the bank, the 
creditor again presented the bills of the bank for payment. They were taken up in 
the same manner, and at four o’clock $700 more had been paid by the bank, in gold 
dollar-pieces, and the bank then closed for the day. 

On the Ist of June the remaining bills were again presented, and the officers of the 
bank took them up in the same manner, and during the whole of the day paid $ 3,200 
of the bills. Upwards of $20,000 of the bills — remained unpaid at the close 
of the second day, and it is probable that the bank will occupy about ten succeeding 
business days to pay the remainder. The bills redeemed, it is supposed, are sent to 
New York immediately, to be again put in circulation, and to raise means to continue 
payments. 

t appears to us that this subterfuge of the bank is plainly pr and ought not to 
be tolerated. The holder of the bills of the bank is a creditor of the institution for the 
amount of their notes in his possession, which he presents for payment. The bank 
owes him in specie an entire sum equal to the aggregate amount of the notes. They 
are entitled to examine the notes, to count them, and ascertain their amount ; but they 
have no right to make partial payments to him of his debt, without his consent.‘ After 
the amount is ascertained, he has a right to have an equal amount of money counted 
down in specie by the bank ; and if its officers refuse to do it, the creditor should treat 
it as a refusal of payment of their notes, and take his proceedings accordingly. 

If any person doubts the correctness of these views, let him read the following re- 

rt of a case tried in the Circuit Court of the United States for the State of Maine, 
wim. before Judges Story and Parris. We copy from Mason’s Reports, 

ol. III. 


Assumpsit.— This action was brought for the recovery of about 
$ 3,000, together with the additional damages of two per cent. per 
month, authorized by the laws of Massachusetts in cases where any 
bank shall refuse or neglect to pay its bank-bills in specie on demand. 
The facts were as follows. A runner or agent from the Suffolk Bank, 
established at Boston, presented at the banking-house of the Lincoln 
Bank, at Bath, their bank-bills to the amount above stated for payment, 
and early in the morning, and very soon after the commencement of 
the usual banking hours. The cashier immediately offered to pay the 
amount in bills of the banks in Boston, and, among others, partly in 
those of the Suffolk Bank, or by a check or draft on a bank in Boston ; 
both of which proposals were declined by the agent, who demanded 
payment in specie. The cashier then began to count out small pieces 
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of silver change. It occupied him until near the hour of closing the 
bank, to count in this way about five hundred dollars. He tendered no 
gold, and no silver of a larger denomination than one quarter of a dol- 
lar, and no more of that than would have amounted in the whole to one 
thousand dollars, which could not have been counted, at the rate at which 
the cashier was counting, within the bank hours of the day, which were 
from nine o’clock, A. M. until one o’clock, P.M. The agent offered to 
take the specie at the count of the bank, but the cashier declined so to 
deliver it; and the agent, being unable to procure the specie, left the 
bank with his bills a very short time before the closing of the bank. 
The Suffolk Bank treated these facts as a case of refusal or neglect to 
pay the bills, and commenced the present action accordingly. 

The cause was argued by Longfellow, for the plaintiffs, and Ames and 
Whitman, for the defendants. 

Story, J., in summing up to the jury, said : — The act of Massachusetts 
(Stat. 1809, ch. 38), under which this suit is brought, declares, that, 
“if any incorporated bank shall refuse or neglect to pay on demand 
any bill or bills by such bank issued, such bank shall be liable to pay to 
the holder of such bill or bills after the rate of two per cent. per month on 
the amount thereof from the time of such neglect or refusal, to be re- 
covered as additional damages in any action against the bank for the re- 
covery of the said bill or bills.” It is the duty of every bank to pay its 
bills in specie on demand, if such demand is made at the bank within 
the usual banking hours, and the omission to pay under such circum- 
stances is a neglect or refusal within the meaning of the act. There is 
no pretence to say, that a bank has a right to delay the holder of its 
bills, day after day, while the officers can count out change so as to 
make up the amount in the smallest species of coin in their own way. 
Every bank is bound either to have its specie counted or weighed, and 
ready for delivery, or to have servants sufficient to count and weigh it, 
and pay it out for all demands made during the usual banking hours. 
I do not say, that, if a very large demand be made just before the clos- 
ing of a bank, so that a reasonable time may not exist to count, weigh, 
or deliver it, an omission to pay until the next day would, under such 
circumstances, be unjustifiable. Perhaps it may be, as the business of 
banks requires that they should be closed at certain hours, in order to 
preserve regularity and correctness in their books and proceedings, that 
the law would, if the banking hours were reasonably extensive, allow 
some indulgence in this particular. But on this point I give no opinion, 
as it is not necessary in the present case, and there may be a 
ground to assert the strictness of the general law as to demands an 
payments. 

Then what are the circumstances of the present case? A demand 
was duly made at the bank by the agent, for payment at an early hour, 
and quite early enough, if the cashier or banking officers had used 
ordinary diligence, to have enabled them to pay any sum, however 
large, which the bank could be called upon to pay (for the bank hours 
must be presumed to be regulated by such considerations), and certainly 
to pay so small a sum as that now in controversy. It is said, in the first 
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place, that the cashier offered to pay the amount in Boston bills, or by a 
draft on Boston. But this constitutes no legal excuse. Every bank is 
bound to pay specie for its bills, and nothing else is a good tender. 
Every other arrangement is a matter of courtesy, and not of right. 
The Suffolk Bank was not bound even to have received its own bills in 
payment, if such bills to the full amount had been (and they were not) 
offered. It might have been unkind and harsh treatment ; but still the 
law does not compel the Suffolk Bank to receive its own bills in payment 
of bills which it holds of another bank, at least not under circumstan- 
ces like the present. 

In the next place, it is said that there was in fact no delay or refusal 
to pay, because the cashier was employed in counting the specie, and he 
had a right to full time for such a purpose. Now as matter of pru- 
dence, it may have been proper for the cashier to count his specie be- 
fore delivery ; but as a matter of right, his conduct cannot be justified, 
if his intention was thereby unreasonably to delay payment to the agent, 
and thus to create an impossibility of his receiving the amount on that 
day. I go farther, and hold, that if in fact, by such conduct, the pay- 
ment of the amount on the day of demand was necessarily defeated, it 
comes within the provision of the act, whether there was a wrongful in- 
tention or not. It was a neglect to pay, and occasioned by the want of 
due diligence on the part of the officers of the bank. The jury will 
consider, if necessary, in their view of the case, whether the cashier did 
not intentionally count over the small change for the mere purpose of 
delay, and to avoid payment. The circumstances are so strong to lead 
to this conclusion, that little more is necessary than to recapitulate 
them. 

But this point is the less necessary to be considered, because, by the 
laws of the United States, foreign gold and silver coins are not a tender 
except by weight. The cashier therefore has no authority to make a 
tender of them by the bank count; and it is obvious, that, if payment 
had been made by weight, the whole business might have been trans- 
acted in a very few minutes. 

But what seems decisive in the case is, that, in point of fact, no tender 
was made of the amount of the bills. The demand was of the whole 
amount, $3,000; there was no count of any specie even to the amount 
of $1,000. It has been intimated, that each bank-bill should have been 
separately presented for payment, and separately paid. But there is no 
foundation in law for that suggestion. The holder had a right to de- 
mand the whole at once, as an aggregate sum, and the bank was bound 
to pay the whole. Then, as there was a due demand, and no money to 
the amount paid, or tendered in payment, what ground can there be to 
say that the bank has not refused or neglected payment of its bills ? 

The agent did not waive the receipt of the money, but, on the con- 
trary, offered to receive it at the count of the bank, and was suffered to 
depart without payment. 

These are the views of the law as applicable to the facts, which I 
deem it proper to present to the jury. But I am willing to put the case 
as it was put in the argument, upon somewhat narrower grounds ; — 
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first, whether the sum in controversy might not have been reasonably 
paid within the banking hours of the day on which it was demanded ; 
secondly, whether there was not an unreasonable delay of payment on 
the part of the officers of the Lincoln Bank ; and thirdly, drawing the 
legal conclusion from the other points, whether, under all the circum- 
stances, there was not, on the part of the Lincoln Bank, a refusal or 
neglect to pay the bills within the true sense of the act. 
Verdict for the plaintiffs, with the two per cent. damages. 


c 


THE ROYAL MINT OF FRANCE. 


A Sxetcn or tam Héren pes Monnaizs. From “A Faccot or Frenca Sricxs.”’ By 
Sir Francis Heap. 


In ancient times the Royal Mint of France existed somewhere in the 
Royal Palace of the ‘Ile de la Cité ” ; it was next domiciled in a part of 
the metropolis which still bears the name of “ Rue de la Monnaie” ; 
and was finally established on the site of the Hétel de Conti in its pres- 
ent structure, the foundation stone of which was laid on the 30th of 
April, 1768, by the Abbé Terray, Comptroller-General of the Finances, 
under whose direction it was completed in 1775. 

This vast building, including no less than eight courts, is situated on 
the Quai Conti, between the Pont Neuf and the Pont des Arts, and con- 
sequently nearly opposite to the museum of the Louvre. Its principal 
fagade, which looks upon the Seine, is composed of three stories, 360 
feet in length and 78 feet in height, containing 27 windows in each. In 
the centre is a projecting mass of five arcades on the ground floor, 
forming a basement for six columns of the Ionic order, supporting an 
entablature and an altar, ornamented with festoons and six statues. 

The front facing the Rue Guénégaud is 348 feet in length. Two 
pavilions rise at its extremities, and a third in the centre, surmounted by 
a square cupola. On the altar are to be seen four statues, representing 
a * happy family,” namely, fire, air, earth, and water. 

The establishment of the Hétel des Monnaies is composed, — Ist, of 
the laboratory, workshops, and machinery of the Mint, for permission to 
see which it is only necessary for a foreigner to address a letter by post 
to the ‘Président de la Commission des Monnaies”; and 2dly, of a 
museum of coins, &c., open to the inhabitants of France, and to stran- 
gers, on Tuesdays and Fridays, from twelve to three, besides which, on 
their merely producing their passports, the museum most liberally again 
opens its doors to foreigners on Mondays and Thursdays during the 
same hours. 

On arriving at the Hétel at a few minutes before noon, with my pass- 
port, I found assembled there about half a dozen other persons, each of 
whom, I observed, had dangling in his hand a printed authority, and ac- 
cordingly, as soon as twelve strokes of the clock announced to us all 
that our brother traveller the sun had finished one half of his daily work 
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before we had begun ours, and, indeed, before many people in Paris 
had had their breakfast, the door of the museum was opened, and in we 
all walked. 

In a suite of rooms, the principal one of which is called the Musée 
Monétaire, I found admirably arranged a most interesting series of cop- 
per, silver, and gold coins, detailing chronologically the principal events 
of the world in general, and of France in particular. There were, also, 
most valuable specimens of the coins of different countries which had 
been current in various ages, but at which the stranger now gazes with 
astonishment. For instance, there was Mexican money, composed sim- 
ply of square lumps of gold, their value being that of the weight 
stamped upon them ; Turkish money, of almost pure gold ; specimens 
of rude money of the United States of America ; of some money roughly 
stamped by Napoleon during the seige of Cattaro, &c., &c. 

These moneys and historical coins were beautifully arranged in glass 
cases, lying on a series of low, narrow tables in each room; and as 
every apartment was brimful of light, the study, to any one competent 
to appreciate it, must be highly gratifying : for instance, in brown copper 
history I observed a series of the most remarkable events, chronologi- 
cally arranged in cases as follows : — 

1. From Charlemagne to 13. Louis XV. 21. Ditto of Louis Phi- 
Francis L. 14. Ditto. lippe I. 

2. Reigns of Henry IL 15. Louis XVI. 22. Do. (The largest in 
and Charles IX. 16. Louis XVI. and Re- this lot is one of Lou- 

3. To Henry III. and — is Philippe 1, Roi 
Henry IV. 17. Republic. des Frangais.) 

4. To Louis XIII. 18. Louis X VIII. 23. Particular Medals of 

5. Ditto. 19. Charles X. Louis Philippe. 

6. Supplement to ditto. 20. Particular Medals of 24. Ditto. 

7. To Louis XIV. Louis XVIII. and 25. Ditto, down to case 34. 

8. Suite to ditto. Charles X. 

9, 10, 11, 12. Ditto. 

In glancing over these historical medals, as well as those in the suc- 
ceeding rooms, there were some which for a few moments particularly 
attracted my attention; for instance, in Table No. 17, which concludes 
the history of the French Republic, the details of which, even when rep- 
resented to me in cold copper, I found it difficult to recall to mind with- 
out one or two involuntary shudders, I observed on the last medal of the 
lot inscribed, of all words in the dictionary of this world, — 


“ INNOCENCE 
RECONNUE.” * 


Again, on the largest medal of the twelve tables full, commemorative 
of the history of that poor exiled monarch who died last year at Clare- 
mont, there had been inscribed by him those fatal words, which he had 
vainly hoped would have raised him to distinction, — 


“Louis Puitiere 1, Ror pes Fran¢ais.” 


And yet, after having tried seventeen cabinets, and after having escaped 





* Innocence acknowledged. 
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from nine deliberate attempts upon his life, with only five francs in his 
pocket he fled from the Palace of the Tuileries; muffled up, disguised 
with spectacles, and under the assumed name of M. Lebrun, he hurried 
through France ; and with an English passport, and under the appella- 
tion of * Mr. William Smith,” he, queen, children, and grandchildren, 
finally fled from “the French People” to seek protection from the 
Sovereign of “Great Britain AND IRELAND.” 

As, gazing at his features embossed on the large round medal, I re- 
called to mind his miserable career, I could not help saying to myself, 
“*O Louis Philippe, when every male inhabitant of France was nobly 
priding himself upon being a Frenchman, how could you, as a king, 
surrender your royal title to a country, which, after you had disowned 
it, as if in retributive scorn, disowned and for ever discarded you!” 

In another room, full of medals commemorative of “ the Emperor,” 
who, with all his faults, was twice over 


“ Deserted at his utmost need 
By those his former bounty fed,” 


there js inscribed on the concluding one of the series, — 
“A wa Finéziré.” 


On one medal I remarked, beautifully embossed, a portion of the ter- 
restrial globe, above which hung two wreaths of laurel and the word 
“ France.” To the westward appeared the sun shining upon the world, 
with the sarcastic inscription, — 

“Bonneur au Continent.” * 


In another room, “‘ Galerie Métallique des Grands Hommes Francais” 
(Metallic Gallery of the Great Men of France) was inscribed over a 
table, on and close to which were two large series of beautiful medals 
illustrative of the campaigns and reign of Napoleon. 

An adjoining table contained medals entitled “* Suite des Campaignes 
et du Régne de l’Empereur” (Conclusion of the Campaigns and Reign 
of the Emperor). Above it on the left stood, most admirably executed, a 
colossal figure in white marble of Napoleon, a strong likeness, but, as a 
matter of course, purposely flattered. Beneath, on a plain bronze 
cushion, lay uncovered the celebrated brass cast taken from the very 
plaster of Paris which in a liquid state had been poured over the pale 
features of Napoleon immediately after his death; and as there was at 
all events no flattery in this representation, I gazed upon it for some 
time with intense interest, for it may truly be said every portion of the 
countenance of this extraordinary man was of itself unusual. The 
features were so remarkably regular, that the nose, neither leaning a 
hair’s breadth to the right or to the left, appeared with mathematical pre- 
cision to bisect the face. The upper lip, although it had evidently be- 
come slightly swelled after death, was unusually short, the cheek-bones 
very high; the breadth behind the temples was also astonishing ; in 
short, although the forehead was not nearly so much developed as in the 
bust above it, and although a slight cast of anguish appeared to flit over 








* Happiness for the Continent. 
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the whole countenance, I could not help feeling how much more strik- 
ing and handsome was the real image of his death than the much- 
admired marble representation of the living man. 

On leaving this beautiful museum of coins I proceeded to that depart- 
ment of the Hétel des Monnaies which contains the laboratory, work- 
shops, and machinery of the Mint. 

On entering a large rectangular room, the ceiling or rather roof of 
which is composed principally of glass windows, through which was 
streaming a profusion of light, I saw steadily laboring before me, with- 
out the smallest apparent desire either to hurry or rest, two large, sturdy 
steam-machines of 32-horse power. At every pulsation each of these 
mountains in labor produced, I observed, an exceedingly little mouse, 
or, to speak without metaphor, at each stroke they punched out what 
appeared to be a small copper button. 

Near the engine I perceived, strewed on the ground, a quantity of 
thin, white, metallic bars, about two feet long ; and lying about in vari- 
ous directions were baskets full of very large, round, white, dull, stupid- 
looking ploughmen’s buttons, which, in fact, were five-franc pieces, 
The bars were of silver of the exact thickness of a five-franc piece, 
rather more than twice its breadth, and rather more than twelve times 
its length. From each bar, therefore, were formed twenty-four pieces 
of a total current value of 120 francs. 

As fast as these large basketfuls of white buttons were punched into 
life they were carried off to an adjoining table, to be — like jockeys 
starting for the Derby — weighed. Those that caused the scale in 
which they were tossed to preponderate were again chucked into the 
basket, while every one that proved to be too light was sent back to the 
foundry to undergo the uncomfortable operations of being re-melted, re- 
cast into bars, re-rolled to the proper thickness, re-punched by one of 
the steam-engines, — in short, by main predestined force, utterly impos- 
sible to resist, to be born again as a button. 

As I proceeded through the great hall I came to a table covered with 
a heap of those large silver buttons which had caused the weighing 
scale to preponderate. The workmen to whom they had been handed 
over, taking them up one by one, scrubbed each, rubbed each, or filed 
each, — in fact, teased it in all sorts of ways until it became exactly of 
the paw weight, when off it and its comrades were despatched to be 
coined. 

While I was witnessing this operation, which reminded me a good deal 
of the way in which all our great statesmen, divines, lawyers, generals, 
and admirals were dealt with, when boys at school, there passed me in 
a wheelbarrow a quantity of what appeared to be brass busks for ladies’ 
stays, — thin plates of gold, going to be punched. 

On reaching that part of the building in which the operation of coin- 
ing is performed, I came first of all to a machine the strong arm of 
which was slowly, without intermission, ascending and descending. Be- 
side it stood an attendant whose sole and simple duty was every now 
and then to feed or drop into a small upright pipe a handful of very 
small copper buttons, which, just as the head of a man who is guillo- 
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tined falls neatly into the canvas bag placed on purpose to receive it, 
kept dropping out through a spout into a little sack, into which they ar- 
rived coined on both sides, also beautifully milled round the edges. 
The rate at which they fellI counted to be one per second. There 
were in the room before me thirteen of these machines. ‘The largest 
and stoutest, which stood eight feet high, were for coining five-franc 
pieces; the rest, only five feet, were for smaller gold and copper 
money. 

At the time I visited the Mint it had refrained for about a fortnight to 
coin silver, in consequence of the National Assembly not having decided 
as to the new coinage; they had, however, been stamping about a mil- 
lion of francs in gold per day, and a trifling quantity of small copper 
money, the form and impression on which are to be altered as soon as 
the Assembly can devise the means of overcoming the inconvenience that 
would arise from the necessity of calling in all the old copper of the 
monarchy. In fact, like the population of France, a republic of bags 
of buttons, gold, silver, and copper, are quietly waiting to know, if pos- 
sible, which way the political cat of their destiny next intends to jump. 

The H6tel des Monnaies, which has the exclusive privilege of coining 
medals, gained by the monopoly, in 1848, the sum of 25,637 francs. 

In that year it coined, — 

Gold medals, . . .  ~. 563 #Copperorbronze, . . . 17,118 
Silver, . P ‘ R - 76,029 
Reet? 6. ap eal 2 93,712 
Besides the above the Mint has coined, — 

Medals of Saints, . ° : ‘ a is + 212,000 

At the Hétel are also performed the various operations for assaying 
articles of jewelry, of gold and silver, which, until duly stamped, are not 
allowed to be offered for sale. 

On quitting the Hétel des Monnaies I found my mind so uncomfort- 
ably full of a confused mass of rumbling, indigestible, windy recollec- 
tions of all I had witnessed; of gold busks; silver bars; of conjuring 
machines, which stood swallowing buttons, and handing out bullion ; of 
long histories in copper, of battles, conquests, revolutions; of military 
government, civil government, glory, and all of a sudden no govern- 
ment at all; in short, a series of chronological events, — 

“ Never ending, still beginning, 
Fighting still, and still destroying,” — 

that, to change the subject, turning to my right, I stood with my face to 
a dead wall, to look at a quantity of cheap prints and pictures hanging 
on strings upon it; and as among them was one the subject of which 

had often before observed, and had wished to obtain, I managed, with- 
out rudely pushing any of my fellow-gapers, to get before it. As soon, 
however, as [ began to copy what I wanted, so many eyes were fixed 
upon me, that, shutting up my little book, | went away. In a few min- 
utes the crowd I had left, having been satiated, were replaced by an- 
other set of idlers; accordingly, as a stranger to them all, I walked up 
to the old man that owned the pictures, and who, like a spider watching 
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his net, was sitting concealed in a little wooden shanty just big enough 
to hold his chair, and, describing to him the one I wished to look at, I 
gave him half a franc for permission to turn him out of his habitation, 
and to occupy his chair; in short, for a few moments to reign in his 
stead. The proprietor was quite delighted with the reckless liberality 
of my proposal ; and accordingly I had scarcely been seated a minute 
when I saw him at the door with the print in question, entitled as fol- 
lows : — 
“TABLEAU DES PRINCIPAUX 
GRANDS HOMMES 
Qui se sont illustrés dans toutes 
Les Parties du Monde 


Pak LEURS BELLES ACTIONS, LEUR 
GENIE, OU LEUR CouRAGE.”* 


Beneath this heading was of course a large picture of the Temple of 
Fame, upon the pediment of which there appeared inscribed, — 


Aux Hommes I.tvustres. 


On both sides of this temple was an alleged portrait or likeness, 
with a short history, of each of the following list, which had tickled my 
fancy, not so much for the names it contained as for those it omitted : — 


Moses. Charlemagne. Bayard. 
Solomon. Haroun. Gustave Wasa. 
Romulus. Guillaume le Conquérant. Francois I. 
Confucius. Saladin. Jules II. 
Thémistocle. Richard Coeur de Lion. Charles Quint. 
Léonidas. Genkiskan. Sixte V. 

Cyrus. Louis IX. Henry II. 
Péricles. Guillaume Tell. Cromwell. 
Socrate. Edward ITI. Turenne. 
Alexandre. Duguesclin. Condé. 

Annibal. Tamerlan. Louis XIV. 
Constantin le Grand. Charles le Téméraire. Pierre le Grande. 
Bélisaire. Christophe Colomb. Charles XII. 
Kosrou le Grand. Gonsalve de Cordoue. Cook. 

Mahomet. Ferdinand V. Washington. 
Omar ler. Gama. Napoleon Buonaparte. 
Arame. Leon X. 


* Table of the principal Great Men who have made themselves illustrious in all 
Parts of the World by their great Actions, their Genius, or their Courage. 
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THE SALEM SAVINGS BANK. 


REMINISCENCES oF THE History oF THE Savincs Banx aT SaLem, Massacuvusetts. Communt- 


CATED TO THE SALEM REGISTER. 


OF all the benevolent institutions which exist in our community, none 
can compare in importance with the Salem Savings Bank. The history 
of this institution is one of deep interest. It commenced with a few 
individuals, thirty years ago, one only of whom survives in our city. 
Of the twenty-one names, recited in the act of incorporation, his name 
stands alone as a resident of Salem at the present time, and the names 
of three others, only, residing elsewhere. The gentleman alluded to is 
our fellow-citizen, John W. Treadwell. 

The growth and consequent importance of this institution may be 
seen from the following letter, which we have recently met with, ina 
pamphlet published in New York, in the year 1819, written in answer 
to inquiries made of him with a view to the incorporation of a savings 
bank in the city of New York, — which bank was incorporated and has 
now in deposits above four millions of dollars. 

Extract of a letter from J. W. Treadwell, Esq., Secretary of the In- 
stitution for Savings in the town of Salem and vicinity, to John E. 


Hyde, Esq., of New York, dated December 30th, 1818 : — 


“Having experienced the salutary effects of our own institution, and feeling confi- 
dent that the condition of the poor classes in the community will be ameliorated, and 
their interests essentially advanced, by their establishment, more particularly in our 
large towns and cities, I most cheerfully comply with your request. Inclosed you will 
find the first report of a committee of our board of trustees, made after our institution 
had been in operation six months; by that you will see that the whole amount of 
money deposited during that period was $26,254. This sum was deposited by one 
hundred and eighty-four persons. Of those depositors, nearly three fourths are 
females, generally domestics in families, nurses, &c. The reason of the small number 
of male depositors is to be found, I think, in the nature of our commerce, and in the 
local situation of the town. The greatest part of our poor male —— are mari- 
ners, engaged in navigating our Indiamen ; a class of people little disposed to deposit 
their earnings, which, if husbanded at all, can be turned to greater advantage when 
taken with themselves as adventures on their voyages. Our ships also — navi- 
gated principally by inhabitants of the town, and the town not being a mart for foreign 
ships, we are not encumbered with that mixed and destitute species of population, who 
earn a livelihood by various precarious callings in our large cities, and for whose 
benefit banks for savings seem peculiarly adapted. 

“Since the period when the inclosed report was made, our deposits have increased 
to the sum of $31,774, and our depositors are becoming more and more that class 
of i pam for whose benefit the bank was established, viz. depositors of $10 and $5, 
and less 


“Our rate of interest, as at present established by our by-laws, is five per cent., and 
there is no doubt we shall be able to raise it to six per cent.; even this will leave a 
handsome extra dividend at the end of five years, to those deposits which remain that 
period in the bank. 

“The moral effects of institutions like this must be apparent, when the intemperate 
laborer can be shown the difference between prem, b shillings at the dram-shops, 


and placing them in the savings bank; and when he can be persuaded so to place 
them, what blessings will not his otherwise suffering family derive from their estab- 
lishment?” 
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The depositors in the Salem Savings Bank now number over seven 
thousand, owning about one million three hundred thousand dollars. Mr. 
Treadwell, at the annual meeting on Wednesday last, resigned his office 
as chairman of the finance committee, and the following vote was unan- 


imously passed by the corporation : — 


“Voted, That the thanks of the corporation be specially presented to the Hon. 
John White Treadwell, for the interest he has manifested in this institution from its 
commencement to the present time, —a period of more than thirty years; for his able 
and important services in its organization, and successful establishment; for his zeal- 
ous and efficient aid in the management of its finances, and for that general and faith- 
ful supervision of its concerns, which has eminently contributed to place the institution 
on a firm basis, to gain for it the confidence of the community, and to promote the 
beneficent objects for which it was founded. 


“ January 17, 1852.” 


THE TELLER’S SONG OF THE BANK. 


From the Hartford (Conn.) Times. 


L It. 


Work, work, work ! Post and compare and post ! 
And stand at the desk all the day ; Post and compare and check ! 
Work, work, work! And work till you are almost 
And bid an adieu to all play; Of your former self a wreck. 
Work, and be constantly driven ; Post and check and compare! 
Wear the flesh from your bones and your face ; Check and compare and foot! 
The outsiders think banking is heaven, Till you ’re driven almost to despair 
But it ’s more like the opposite place ! By the work which upon you is put. 


IL IV. 


Leger and Journal and Cash, 
Count money all day long, And Blotter and Register too, — 
And on taking your balance at night, And the whole of that blue edged trash, 
Have the cash come provokingly wrong. Which it takes one so long to write through, — 
Then look till you ’re nervous and cross, I wish they could all be turned back 
And hunt till you almost fear To rags, real dirty and rank, 
You must charge it to “ profit and loss,” And be stuffed down the mouth of that jack- 


And at last find it on the Cashier. Ass who first invented a bank ! 


Count, count, and write! 


v. 


Sign, sign, sign ! 
And in nervous agony writhe, 
Till you ’re forced at length to resign, 
By that bony old chap with a scythe. 
Would you be a good banker ? then work, , 
And commit neither error nor fault ; 
Spend your days at a desk like a clerk, 
And be laid after death in the vault. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES IN NEW YORK. 
Extract from the Report of the Comptroller of the State, January, 1852. 


Tuts is a business of a more serious character, as it is necessarily of 
longer duration than insurance against fire and marine disasters, and 
fortunately it is reduced to almost the certainty of mathematical demon- 
stration. These demonstrations, however, being only attained by great 
labor and mathematical skill, are seldom attempted by those most im- 
mediately interested, the assured. Hence the propriety of reasonable 
legislative provisions, for compelling those who undertake the business 
of insurance on lives to conduct their affairs on such tried and safe 
principles as will enable them, with certainty, to fulfil engagements, to 
be consummated perhaps at a distant future day. 

The act of the 8th of April last required these companies to deposit 
with the Comptroller $50,000 by the Ist of August then next, and a 
further sum of $ 50,000 by the Ist of February, 1852. 

Eight of the companies have complied with the requirements of this. 
act, as follows :— 


The New York Life Insurance and Trust Company has deposited $100,000 in 
United States 6 per cent. stocks. 

The New York Life Insurance Company, New York, has deposited $50,000 in 
United States 5 per cent. stocks. 

The United States Life Insurance Company, New York, has deposited $56,500 in 
bonds and mortgages. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company, New York, has deposited $100,000 in a 
bond and mortgage. 

The Manhattan Life Insurance Company, New York, has deposited $49,500 in 
bonds and mortgages, and $ 500 in United States 6 per cent. stocks. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company, New Jersey, $ 50,000 in Brooklyn city bonds. 

The Albion Life Insurance Company, London, $100,000 in United States 6 per 
cent. stocks. 

The New England Life Insurance Company, Boston, $50,000 in Albany city 
stocks ; afterwards withdrawn and exchanged for $60,000 in bonds and mortgages, 
substituted for the Albany city stocks. 


The property covered by the mortgages has in all cases been exam- 
ined by James Horner, Andrew Carrigan, and J. W. Allen, Esquires, 
of New York, or a majority of them, who have certified that it is worth, 
in their judgment, at least fifty per cent. more than the sum for which 
it is mortgaged; and the certificate of Jonathan Miller, Esq., of New 
York, is filed with the papers in each case, setting forth, that, upon dili- 
gent search and investigation, he is satisfied of the soundness of title, and 
that there are no prior conflicting encumbrances. 

A few companies in other States are hesitating whether they will 
make their deposits. If the true construction of the act of the 8th of 
April last is given to the circular of the Comptroller, viz. that these de- 
posits would be held “ only for the benefit of those holding policies in 

VOL. VII. 13 
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this State,” they deem the law severe on foreign companies. This may 
or may not be the true legal construction of the act, so far as regards 
companies organized in this State. These companies may be discon- 
tinued, and their affairs closed, by order of court, under the sixth section 
of the act, in such manner as to extend the benefits of this fund to per- 
sons in other States, holding policies from such company ; but in regard 
to foreign or domestic companies, “‘ desiring to relinquish business,” the 
Comptroller is satisfied his first impression of the meaning of the act 
was correct. Such companies cannot receive back their deposits till all 
po ama of persons in this State against them are fully settled and 
paid. 

No insurance has come to the knowledge of the Comptroller, where 
new policies for life, or for a time shorter than life, have been issued 
since the 8th day of August last, by companies either foreign or do- 
mestic, other than those who have made the required deposit ; that all 
companies should continue to receive premiums and pay losses on poli- 
cies made prior to that time, admits of no doubt. 

Edmund Blunt, Esq., a gentleman of high mathematical attainments, 
and familiar with the subject of life insurance, has consented to under- 
take the examination, when required to do so, of the companies doing 
business in this State. The Comptroller deems it fortunate for all con- 
cerned, that Mr. Blunt’s services are secured for that purpose. 

This is a subject upon which our citizens feel an increasing interest. 
The law of last spring was as well considered as was practicable, under 
the pressure of other legislative duties. Its execution, thus far, has un- 
folded no objections that appear serious. The companies which have 
complied with the provisions of that law do not perceive any unexpected 
difficulties attending it; and if the Comptroller may be permitted, in 
view of his short experience of its operation, and his imperfect knowl- 
edge of the subject, to advance an opinion, it is that the measure is a 
wise and just one, which should not, certainly at present, be departed 
from or essentially changed. 


New Orteans. — The city debt of New Orleans, which has been consolidated and 
renewed by a new coupon loan for $ 2,000,000, amounts, altogether, to $7,702,229 ; the 
annual interest to $458,182. By a recent report from the Board of Fund Commis- 
sioners it appears : — 

“ The annual income of $ 650,000 will — allowing $ 5,000 for the yearly charge of 
collection — pay this interest, and leave a surplus of $186,817.81 applicable to the 
principal annually. If applied to the purchase of bonds, at par, it will save, after the 
first year, $ 11,209.06 in the payment of interest ; and the annual savings, with similar 
reductions of interest, will, according to the compilation of the Commissioners, make 
a reduction of the principal of the debt of $ 1,053,109.22, within the first five years, 
and $ 1,409,297.58 in the next five years, making an aggregate of reduction of 
$ 2,462,406.80 in the first ten years.” 
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The Location, Capital, Par Value of Shares, Discount Days of each, 
and Time of Declaring Dividends. 


Banks. 
American Exchange, 
Astor Bank, 

Bank of America, 
« of Commerce, 
* of New York, 
“ of N. America, 
of the Republic, 
of theStateN. Y., 
Bowery, 
Broadway, 
Butchers and Drovers’, 
Chatham, 
Chemical, 
Citizen’s, 
City, 
Empire City, 
Fulton, 
Greenwich, 
Grocers’, 
Hanover, 
Irving, 
Knickerbocker, 
Leather Manufacturers’, 
Manhattan, 
Mechanics’, 
Mech. Banking Assoc., 
Mech. and Tradesmen’s, 
Mercantile, 
Merchants’, 
Merchants’ Exchange, 
Metropolitan, 
National, 
New York Dry Dock, 
New York Exchange, 
North River, 
Ocean, 
Pacific, 
People’s, 
Phenix, 
Seventh Ward, 
Tradesmen’s, 
Union, 


Total capital, .  . 


Location. 
50 Wall, 
720 Broadway, 
46 “ 


153 Bowery, 
336 Broadway, 
124 Bowery, 
Chatham §q., 
270 Broadway, 
64 Bowery, 
52 Wall, 
682 Broadway, 
268 Pearl, 
402 Hudson, 
59 Barclay, 
105 Pearl, 
273 Greenwich, 
141 8th Avenue, 
45 William, 
40 Wall, 
33 “ 
38 “ 
398 Grand, 
182 Broadway, 
42 Wall, 
173 Greenwich, 
54 Wall, 
36 “ 
139 Avenue D, 
187 Greenwich, 


177 Chatham, 
34 Wall, 


Capital. Par. 
$1,500,000 $100 
200,000 50 
2,001,200 100 
5,000,000 100 
1,000,000 500 
1,000,000 100 
1,000,000 100 
2,000,000 100 
356,650 25 
600,000 25 
500,000 25 
300,000 25 
300,000 100 
300,000 25 
800,000 100 
250,000 25 
600,000 30 
200,000 5 
300,000 50 
500,000 100 
300,000 50 
200,000 25 
600,000 50 
2,050,000 50 
1,440,000 18 


BREE 
SESE 


RS 
33 
SSRssesessggser 


E 
5 
ss 


Discount Days, 
Tues. and Frid., 
Tues, and Frid., 
Tues. and Frid., 
Tues, and Frid., 
Tues. and Frid., 
Wed. and Sat., 
Tues. and Frid., 
Tues. and Frid., 
Mon. and Thur., 
Wed. and Sat., 
Wed. and Sat., 
Tues. and Thur., 
Daily, 

Tues. and Frid., 
Tues. and Frid., 
Mon. and Thurs., 
Wed. and Sat., 
Tues. and Frid., 
Wed. and Sat., 
Tues. and Frid., 
Tues. and Frid., 
Wed. and Sat., 
Tues. and Frid., 
Mon. and Thur., 
Wed. and Sat., 
Tues. and Frid., 
Mon. and Thur., 
Wed. and Sat., 
Wed. and Frid., 
Wed. and Sat., 
Tues. and Frid., 
Tues. and Frid., 
Tues. and Frid., 
Tues. and Frid., 
Wed. and Sat., 
Mon. and Thur., 
Tues. and Frid., 
Wed. and Sat., 
Tues. and Frid., 
Tues. and Frid., 
Tues. and Frid., 


May and Nov. 
Jan. and July. 
Jan. and July. 
Jan. and July. 
May and Nov. 
Jan. and July. 
Feb, and Aug. 
May and Nov. 
May and Nov. 
May and Nov. 
Feb. and Aug. 
Jan. and July, 
Feb. and Aug. 
May and Nov. 
May and Nov. 
May and Nov. 
Jan. and July. 
Jan. and July. 
Jan. and July. 
Jan. and July. 
Feb. and Aug. 
Feb. and Aug. 
May and Nov. 
May and Nov. 
May and Nov. 
Jan. and July. 
June and Dec. 
Jan. and July. 
Jan. and July. 
Apriland Oct. 
Jan. and July. 
Jan. and July. 
Jan. and July. 
Jan. and July. 
Jan. and July. 
Jan. and July. 
Jan. and July. 
Jan. and July. 
Jan. and July. 
May and Nov. 
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A List or tHE Severat Banks OF THE STATE OF New York, Juty 1, 1852, 
THEIR LOCATION AND Post-Orrice, NAME OF AGENT AND RESIDENCE. 
THE OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE BANK DEPARTMENT, 


MADE PURSUANT TO CHAP. 203, Sec. 1, Laws oF 1851. 


From 


To WHICH ARE NOW 


ADDED THE Names oF New BANKS ESTABLISHED IN JULY, 1852, AND THE 
Amount OF CAPITAL REPORTED BY EACH BANK ; — ALSO THE DATES AT WHICH 
THE CHARTERS OF THE SEVERAL CHARTERED BANKS WILL EXPIRE. 


C3” Those marked with a star (*) are chartered banks, with the dates at which their charters 


respectively expire. 


Name of the Bank. 


Adams Bank, . . 
Agricultural Bank, . 
Amenia Bank, . 
American Bank, . 
Ballston Spa Bank, . 
Bank of Albion, 

Bank of Attica, . 

Bank of Auburn, . 
Bank of Bainbridge, . 
Bank of Cayuga Lake, . 


Bank of Central New York, 


Bank of Chemung, . . 
*Bank of Chenango, . 
Bank of Corning, . . 
Bank of Dansville, . 
Bank of the Empire State, 
Bank of Fishkill, ‘ 
Bank of Fort Edward, . 
Bank of Genesee, ‘ 
*Bank of Geneva, . 
Bank of Havana, . 
Bank of Kinderhook, 
Bank of Lake Erie, . 
*Bank of Lansingburg, . 
Bank of Lowville, . 
Bank of Malone, . 
Bank of Newburgh, . 
*Bank of Orange County, 
*Bank of Orleans,. . 
*Bank of Owego, . 
Bank of Pawling, 
*Bank of Poughkeepsie, 
*Bankof Rome, . . 
Bank of Rondout, .  . 
*Bank of Salina, . ° 
Bank of Saratoga Springs, 
Bank of Silver Creek, . 
Bank of Syracuse, . 
Bank of the Union, . 
Bank of Utica,. . 
Bank of Vernon,. . 
Bank of Watertown, 
Bank of Waterville, . 
Bank of West Troy, 
Bank of Whitestown, . 


Location and P. O. 


Fort Edward, 


Goshen, 


Residence, 
Albany, 


Agent. 
Washburn & Co., 
Albany City Bank, 
George Jones, 
Washburn & Co., 
Albany City Bank, 
Albany City Bank, 
New York State Bank, 
New York State Bank, 
Albany City Bank, 
Amasa S. Foster, 
Albany Exchange Bank, 
Thomas Adams & Co., New York, 
New York State Bank, Albany, 
Mechanics and Farmers’, do. 
New York State: Seak, do. 
New York Exchange Bank, New York, 
Metropolitan Bank, do. 
Commercial Bank of Troy, Troy, 
Bank of Albany, Albany, 
Henry Dwight, Jr., New York, 
Commercial Bank of Troy, Troy, 
American Exchange Bank, New York, 
New York State Bank, Albany, 
Pepoon & Hoffman, New York, 
Albany Exchange Bank, Albany, 
Union Bank of Troy, Troy, 
Merchants’ Exchange Bank, New York, 
S. Van Duzer, do. 
Mechanics and Farmers’, Albany, 
Henry Dwight, Jr., New York, 
Leather Manufacturers’, do. 
Merchants’ Exchange Bank, do. 
New York State Bank, Albany, 
Rondout, . North River Bank, New York, 
Salina, . . Commercial Bank of Albany, Albany, 
Saratoga Springs, New York State Bank, do. 
Silver Creek, . Albany City Bank, 
Syracuse, New York State Bank, " 
Belfast, . Taylor Brothers, New York, 
Utica, . . Albany City Bank, Albany, 
Vernon Village, New York State Bank, do. 
Watertown, . Bruce & Young, do. 
Waterville, New York State Bank, do. 
West Troy, . Mercantile Bank, New York, 
Whitestown, Commercial Bank of Albany, Albany, 


Ashford, 
Herkimer, . 
Leedsville, 
Mayville, . 
Ballston Spa, 
Albion, . 
Buffalo, . 
Auburn, ° 
Penn Yan, 
Painted Post, 
Utica, 
Elmira, . 
Norwich, . 
Corning, 
Dansville, 
Burton, 
Fishkill, 


New York, 
Albany, 


Batavia, 
Geneva, ‘ 
Havana, . 
Kinderhook, . 
Buffalo, . 
Lansingburg, 
Lowville, . 
Malone, 
Newburgh, 


Albion, . 
Owego, . ° 
Pawling, . e 
Poughkeepsie, 
Rome, . 


Albany, 
do 


Capital, 


@ 100,500 


10,000 
None, 
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Name of the Bank. 
Bank of Westfield,. . . 
*Bank of Whitehall, 1859, 
Black River Bank, .  .« ‘ 
*Broome County Bank, 1855, 
Camden Bank, . ere PG 
Canal Bank of Lockport, . . 
*Catskill Bank,. . . 1853, 
*Cayuga County Bank, . 1863, 
*Central Bank, . . . 1855, 
Champlain Bank, y TRE Fg 
*Chautauque County Bank, 1860, 
%*Chemung Canal Bank, 1863, 
Chester Bank, . ° ° 
Citizens’ Bank, . . «. « Ogdensburg, 
City Bank, Oswego, - « Oswego, F 
Commercial Bank of Alleghany Co., Friendship, 
Commercial Bank of Clyde, . , Clyde, 
Commercial Bank of Lockport, . Lockport, 
Commercial Bank of Rochester, Rochester, 
Commercial Bank of Whitehall, Whitehall, 
Cortland County Bank, . 
Crouse Bank, . . 
Cuyler’s Bank, ° 
Delaware Bank, . ° ° ° 
Drovers’ Bank of St. Lawrence Co., Ogdensburg, 
Duchess County Bank, . . Amenia, . 
Dunkirk Bank, . . «. . Dunkirk, 
Eagle Bank, . «. « ~~ Rochester, 
%*Essex County Bank, . 1862, Keeseville, 
Excelsior Bank, . - Meridian, 
Exchange Bank of Buffalo, . . Buffalo, 
Exchange Bank of Genesee, . Batavia, . 
Exchange Bank of Lockport, . Lockport, 
Fallkill Bank, . . ° ° 
Farmers’ Bank of Amsterdam, . 
Farmers’ Bank of Hamilton Co., 
Farmers’ Bank of Hudson,. . 
Farmers’ Bank of Mina, . e 
Farmers’ Bank of Onondaga, . 
Farmers’ Bank of Saratoga Co., Crescent, . 
Farmers and Drovers’ Bank, Somers, ‘ 
*#Farmers and Manuf. Bank, 1864, Poughkeepsie, 
Farmers and Mech. B. of Genesee, Buffalo, . 
Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank of Rochester, 
Fort Plain Bank,. . . . Fort Plain, . 
Fort Stanwix Bank, ° Rome, . 
Franklin Bank of Chautauque Co., Marvin, 
Franklin County Bank, Malone, . 
Freemen’s B. of Washington Co., 
Frontier Bank, ete : 
Genesee County Bank, 
Genesee Valley Bank, 
Glen’s Falls Bank, . 
Goshen Bank, . ‘ ° 
Hamilton Exchange Bank, . 
Hartford Bank, ue 
Henry Keep’s Bank, . .  . 
*Herkimer County Bank, . 1863, 
*Highland Bank, > 1864, 
H. J. Miner’s Bank of Utica, . 


13* 


Westfield, 
Whitehall, 
Watertown, . 
Binghamton, 
Camden, ° 
Lockport, 
Catskill, . 
Auburn, . 


Ellenburg, 
Jamestown, . 
Elmira, . 
Chester, e 


Amsterdam, . 
Arietta, . 
Hudson, 
Mina, . 
Onondaga, 


. . 


Potsdam, . 
Le Roy, ° 
Geneseo, . 


Goshen, . 
Hamilton, . 
Hartford, . 
Watertown, . 
Little Fails, 
Newburgh, * 
Fredonia, . 


New York. 
Location and P, 


+ Mercantile Bank, 


- Mechanics and Farmers’, 


- New York State Bank, 
Cherry Valley, 
- George Jones, 


Poughkeepsie, . 


Hebron, ° 


Glen’s Falls, . 
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Residence. Capital. 
New York, 50,000 
do. 100,000 
Albany, 
do. 


O. Agent. 


Drew, Robinson, & Co., 
New York State Bank, 
Commercial Bank of Troy, 


Albany Exchange Bank, 
American Exchange Bank, 


Troy, 
Albany, 
New York, 
Albany, 
Mechanics and Farmers’, do. 

do. 

do. 
Troy, . 
New York, 

do | 
Albany, 
New York, 
Albany, 


Bank of Albany, 
Commercial Bank of Troy, 
S. Van Duzer & Son, 
Delany, Dunlevey, & Co., 
Albany Exchange Bank, 
Charles Colgate & Co., 
Albany Exchange Bank, 


Mechanics and Farmers’, do. 
do. 

Troy, 

Albany, 
do, 
do. 
do. 


New York State Bank, 
Commercial Bank of Troy, 
Washburn & Co., 
Albany City Bank, 
Albany City Bank, 
Albany City Bank, 
Albany Exchange Bank, 
Washburn & Co., 
John Thompson, 
Washburn & Co., 
Mercantile Bank, New York, 
Washburn & Co., Albany, 
Albany City Bank, do. 
Albany City Bank, do. 
New York State Bank, Albany, 
Metropolitan Bank, New York, 
Albany City Bank, do. 
Bernard & Crommelin, do. 
Mechanics’ Bank, do. 
Amasa S. Foster, New York, 
John Thompson, do. 
Albany Exchange Bank, Albany, 
Merchants’ Exchange Bank, New York, 
Phenix Bank, 
New York State Bank, 
Albany City Bank, 
New York State Bank, 
New York State Bank, 
John Thompson, 
Groesbeck Brothers, 
George Jones, 
. Troy City Bank, 
Albany City Bank, 
Albany City Bank, 
Merchants and Mechanics’, Troy, 
Ocean Bank, New York, 
Commercial Bank of Troy, Troy, 
Phelps & Scovel, Albany, 
Albany Exchange Bank, do. Closing. 
. Albany City Bank, do. 200,000 
Phenix Bank, New York, 200,000 
- Nelson Robinson, do. 50,000 


do. 
do. 

New York, 
do. 


112,000 
110,000 
20,000 
25,000 
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Name of the Bank. 


Hollister Bank of Buffalo, 
*Hudson River Bank, ° 
Hungerford’s Bank, . 
*Jefferson County Bank, . 
*Kingston Bank, . . 
Kirkland Bank, . . 
Knickerbocker Bank, . 
*Lewis County Bank, e 
*Livingston County Bank, 


Lockport Bank and Trust Co., 


Lumberman’s Bank, 
Luther Wright’s Bank, . 
McIntyre Bank, . 
*Madison County Bank, . 
Marine Bank, . . 


Mechanics’ Bank of Syracuse, 
Mechanics’ Bank of Watertown, 


Bank Statistics. 


Location and P. O. 


+ Buffalo, ° 
1855, Hudson, .. 

. Adams, . 
1854, Watertown, 
1866, Kingston, 

. Clinton, . 

+ Genoa, . 
1863, Martinsburg, 
1855, Geneseo, . 
Lockport, . 


- «+ Wilmun, . 


+ Oswego, . 
. Adirondac, 
1858, Cazenovia, 
. Buffalo, 
Syracuse, . 
Watertown, 


Merchants’ Bank of Canandaigua, Naples, . 
Merchants’ B. of Chautauque Co., Mina, . . 
Merchants’ Bank of Erie County, Lancaster, 
Merchants’ Bank in Poughkeepsie, Poughkeepsie, 


Merchants’ Bank in Syracuse, . 


Syracuse, . 


Merchants’ B. of Washington Co., Granville, . 


Merchants and Farmers’ Bank, 


Ithaca, . 


Merchants and Farmers’ Bank, . Carmel, . 


Middletown Bank, . . 
*Mohawk Bank, . ° 
Mohawk Valley Bank, . 


- Middletown, 
1853, Schenectady, 
Mohawk, . 


*Montgomery County Bank, 1857, Johnstown, . 
New York Bank of Saratoga Co., Hadley, . 


New York Security Bank, 
New York Stock Bank, 


N.Y.Traders’ B. of Washington Co., North Granville, 
Northern Bank of New York, . 


Northern Exchange Bank, . 


Northern Canal Bank, . 
*Ogdensburg Bank, . 
Oliver Lee & Co.’s Bank, 
*Oneida Bank, . é 
Oneida Valley Bank, . 
*Onondaga County Bank, 
4Ontario Bank, . ° 
*Ontario Branch Bank, 
*Otsego County Bank, 
Oswego County Bank, 
Palmyra Bank, es 
Patchin Bank, . 


Pheenix Bank of Bainbridge, 


Pine Plains Bank, 
Powell Bank, 
Pratt Bank, ° 
Prattsville Bank, 
Putnam County Bank, 
Putnam Valley Bank, 
Quassaick Bank, . . 
Rochester Bank, . ° 
*Rochester City Bank, . 
Rome Exchange Bank, . 
*Sacket’s Harbor Bank, 
Salt Springs Bank, 


7 


Hope Falls, 
. Durham, . 


Madrid, . 

« Brasher Falls, 
. Fort Ann, 
1859, Ogdensburg, 

Buffalo, . 
1866, Utica, . 

- Oneida, . 
1854, Syracuse, 
1856, Canandaigua, 
1856, Utica, . . 
1854, Cooperstown, 

Meridian, 
Newark, 
- Buffalo, * 

° Bainbridge, 

- Pine Plains, . 

+ Newburgh, 

- Buffalo, ° 

Prattsville, 


Agent. 
Albany Exchange Bank, 
Metropolitan Bank, 
Bank of Albany, 
Albany City Bank, 


Bank of the State of N. Y., New York, 
Albany, 
do 


Albany City Bank, 
Washburn & Co., 
Washburn & Co., 

New York State Bank, 
Mechanics and Farmers’, 


j J. Lewis Taylor, 


. Farmers’ Mills, 
Peekskill P. O., 


Newburgh, . 
° Rochester, 
1866, Rochester, 
- Rome, 


1965, Sacket’s Harbor, 


. Syracuse, 


New York State Bank, 
New York State Bank, 
New York State Bank, 
Mechanics and Farmers’, 
Albany City Bank, 

New York State Bank, 
Groesbeck Brothers, 
Phelps & Scovel, 

New York State Bank, 
Phenix Bank, 
Mechanics and Farmers’, 
F. P. James, 

Albany Exchange Bank, 
Albany Exchange Bank, 
North River Bank, 
Mechanics and Farmers’, 
Bank of Albany, 

Albany City Bank, 

F. P. James, 

Sather & Church, 

John Thompson, 

Henry C. Tanner, 
Houghton & Co., 
Houghton & Co., 
William L. Shardlow, 
Albany City Bank, 
Albany City Bank, 
Albany City Bank, 

New York State Bank, 
New York State Bank, 
Albany City Bank, 
Albany City Bank, 
Mechanics and Farmers’, 
Washburn & Co., 
Albany City Bank, 

New York State Bank, 
Charles Sanford, 

Henry Shelden & Co., 


American Exchange Bank, 


Bank of Albany, 


American Exchange Bank, 


Washburn & Co., 
Washburn & Co., 


[Aug. 


Residence. Capital. 
Albany, 200,000 
New York, 150,000 
Albany, 50,000 

do, 200,000 

200,000 

50,000 


do, 

do. 

do. 
New York, 
Albany, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
New York, 
Albany, 
New York, 
Albany, 

do. 
New York, 
Albany, 

do. 

do. 
New York, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Albany, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
New York, 

do. 

do. 
Albany, 
New York, 
Albany, 

do. 


Closing. 
100,000 
170,000 
140,000 

40,000 

Closing. 


Merchants’ Exchange Bank, New York, 


Mechanics and Farmers’, 
Albany City Bank, 

New York State Bank, 
New York State Bank, 
Henry Dwight, Jr., 


Albany, 
do. 
do. 
do. 

New York, 
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Name of the Bank. Location and P. O. Agent. Residence. Capital. 
*Saratoga County Bank, 1857, Waterford, . Pepoon & Hoffman, New York, $100,000 
*Schenectady Bank, . . 1862, Schenectady, Commercial Bank of Albany, Albany, 150,000 

Schoharie County Bank, . . Schoharie, - Bank of Albany, do. New. 
%*Seneca County Bank, . 1863, Waterloo, . Albany City Bank, do. 200,000 
State Bank at Sacket’s Harbor, . Sacket’s Harbor, Henry Dwight, Jr., New York, New. 
State Bank at Saugerties, + Saugerties, . Anthony Lane, do. 10,000 
*Steuben County Bank,. 1862, Bath, + «+ John Thompson, — do. 150,000 
Suffolk County Bank, . . Sag Harbor, Metropolitan Bank, do. 20,000 
Sullivan County Bank, + Monticello, North River Bank, do. 21,212 
Syracuse City Bank, “ae Syracuse, . Albany City Bank, Albany, 110,000 
*Tanners’ Bank, . ‘ 1860, Catskill, . . American Exchange Bank, New York, 100,000 
*Tompkins County Bank,. 1866, Ithaca, . Albany City Bank, Albany, 250,000 
*Ulster County Bank, + 1861, Kingston, . Merchants’ Exchange Bank, New York, 200,000 
Unadilla Bank, ‘ Unadilla, William Watson & Co., Albany, 153,100 
Union Bank of Sullivan County, - Monticello, Morford & Vermilye, New York, 115,000 
Utica City Bank, . . «. Utica, . New York State Bank, Albany, 200,000 
Valley Bank, ‘ns Boonville, . Washburn & Co., do. None. 
Village Bank, . . . +. Randolph, . Palmer &Co., New York, Closing. 
Walter Joy’s Bank, . . Buffalo, . - Mechanics and Farmers’, Albany, Failed. 
Washington County Bank, . Greenwich P.O., Commercial Bank of Troy, Troy, 150,075 
Warren County Bank, - .« Johnsburg, - Washburn & Co., Albany, Closing, 
Watertown Bank and Loan Co., Watertown,. Albany City Bank, do. 100,000 
*Westchester County Bank, 1863, Peekskill, Bank of North America, New York, 200,000 
Western Bank of Lockport, . Lockport, . Commercial Bank of Troy, Troy, 50,000 
Western Bankof WashingtonCo., Cambridge, . George W. Robinson, New York, 5,000 
White Plains Bank, - «  Naples,. . Phelps & Scovel, Albany, 5,000 
White’s Bank of Buffalo, . Buffalo, . . New York State Bank, do. 60,000 
Williamsburg City Bank, - Williamsburg, Bank of the State of N. Y., New York, 200,000 
Wooster Sherman’s Bank, . - Watertown, . Bank of Albany, Albany, 50,000 
Wyoming County Bank,. . Warsaw, . John Thompson, New York, 50,000 
*Yates County Bank, . 1859, Penn Yan, + Mechanics and Farmers’, Albany, 100,000 
A list, similar to the above, of the banks in 1850, was published in our September No., 1850, p. 239. 


Banks in Brooklyn, Albany, and Troy.* 


Capital. Capital. 

*Atlantic Bank, Brooklyn, 1866, + $500,000 New York State Bank, Albany, + 250,000 
*Brooklyn Bank, do. 1860, . . *Mechanics and Farmers’, Troy, 1853, 442,000 
LongIslandBank,do. . . . *Bank of Troy, . . 1853,. 440,000 
City Bank, @e.  o ° *Farmers’ Bank of Troy, 1853, 278,000 
*Albany City Bank, . Commercial Bank, Troy, . . 200,000 
Albany Exchange Bank, ‘ Union Bank of Troy, . . ° 250,000 
*Bank of Albany, . 1855, ‘ *Troy City Bank, . . 1863, . 300,000 
Commercial Bank, Albany, . * State Bank at Troy, . ° ° 250,000 
*Merch. and Mechanics’, Albany, 1854, 300, 000 Manufacturers’ Bank, Troy, . - 200,000 


Bank Paper at Par in New York City. 


Albany City Bank, Albany, . .  . 100’s. Farmers’ Bank of Hudson, Hudson,. . all. 
Albany Exchange Bank, Albany,. _. . all. | Farmers and Drovers’ Bank, Somers, . all. 
Bank of Albany, Albany, . - 650’sand 100’s. Farmers and Manufacturers’, Poughkeepsie, all, 
Bank of Fishkil, Fishel, F e i Hudson River Bank, Hudson, ° all. 
Bank of Newburgh, Newburgh, .. oe . Highland Bank, Newburgh, ohh gl a 
Bank of Kinderhook, Kinderhook, .  . . Kingston Bank, Ulster County, . .  . 
Bank of Pawling, . ’ Merchants’ Bank, Poughkeepsie, . all. 
Bank of Poughkeepsie, ‘Poughkeepsie, e Mechanics and Farmers’, et 50’s and 100’s. 
Bank of Rondout, t Rentout, ° ° . - all. Powell Bank, Newburgh, ° all, 
Bank of Troy, Troy, e - 50's and 100’s. Prattsville Bank, Prattsville, A ‘ - & 
Catskill Bank, Catskill, e ‘ ° « Tanners’ Bank Catskill, 4 ‘ ‘ 3 
Commercial Bank, Albany, . . ._ ald Ulster County Bank, Kingston, 

Farmers’ Bank, Troy, . $ , . . all. Westchester County’ Bank, Peekskill, 


* The banks at Albany, Troy, Brooklyn, and New York city redeem at their own counters, 





Bank Statistics. [Aug. 


New HampsHIRe. 


A Statement of the Condition of the several Banks in New Hampshire, as they existed 
on the first Monday of June, A. D. 1852. 


Bank. Capital, Loans, Specie. Circulation, 
Ashuelot Bank, Keene, . é e - $100,000 $ 172,318.43 $4,314.10 $67,471 
Amoskeag Bank, Manchester, . e - 150,000 283,566.40 4,555.48 149,800 
Belknap County Bank, Meredith Bridge, 80,000 142,718.42 5,630.59 
Cheshire Bank, Keene, . . . 100,000 190,473.50 5,229.98 
Claremont Bank, . . 100,000 179,456.57 3,693.04 
Connecticut River Bank, Charlestown, 90,000 163,746.04 8,028.49 
Cocheco Bank, Dover, . . e 100,000 161,046.65 4,302.63 
Carroll County Bank, Sandwich, . 50,000 76,747.12 3,252.25 
DeverMak, ss Cl 100,000 181,744.94 3,377.12 
Francestown Bank, . . 60,000 57,498.17 2,195.07 
Granite State Bank, Exeter, . 125,000 220,598.26 7,323.28 
Great Falls Bank, Somersworth, . 220,849.46 4,686.46 
Indian Head Bank, Nashville, . 184,826.63 6,008.41 
Lancaster Bank,. . . . 92,312.57 1,807.69 
Lebanon Bank, ° Cag 142,697.18 8,181.43 
Mechanics’ Bank, Concord, ° 203,880.33 9,193.68 
Merrimack County Bank, Concord, ° 150,421.06 13,383.73 
Manchester Bank, . 231,380.18 5,111.40 
Mechanics and Traders’ Bank, Portsmouth, : 308,158.81 6,969.21 
Monadnock Bank, Jaffrey, . . . 90,048.39 3,085.16 
eee, ks lll 251,440.40 9,011.42 
New Ipswich Bank, ° 157,124.64 §,313.01 
Piscataqua Exchange Bank, Portsmouth, ° ! 351,162.41 8,236.00 
Pittsfield Bank, a. ee ° 73,103.02 2,182.49 
Rochester Bank,. . . ‘ 164,323.77 6,032.46 
Rockingham Bank, Portsmouth, ie 299,746.50 11,964.83 
Strafford Bank, Dover, ° \ 206,205.04 3,481.44 
Salmon Falls Bank, Rollinsford, 67,636.75 2,190.90 
WarnerBank, . . . . 88,199.85 2,538.13 
Winchester Bank, . 150,029.89 3,051.97 
White Mountain Bank, Lancaster, m - 50,000 309. 855.31 


ees $3,076,000 $4,313,750.47 165,217.16 


Bank oF British Norto AMERICA. 


Report of the Directors of the Bank of British North America, to the Proprietors, at 
their Sixteenth Yearly General Meeting, on Tuesday, June 1, 1852. 


Your Directors have satisfaction in stating that the increase in the 
business of the bank, which was noticed by them in their last report, 
continued to the end of the year, and has resulted in a considerable im- 
provement in the profits of the corporation. 

This is the more gratifying since it is evidently based on the prosper- 
ous condition of the commercial and agricultural classes in the Colonies, 
which has all the appearance of being of a sound and permanent 
character. 

The active state of trade in the Colonies has called into profitable 
employment the entire capital of the bank at its branches, with the ex- 
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ception only of such reserves at London and New York as the Directors 
deem it expedient to maintain, with a view to the general interests of 
the establishment. 

This bank has for many years suffered inconvenience and loss from 
the operation of a clause in the charter of incorporation, by which it has 
been prohibited from issuing notes of a smaller denomination than 
twenty shillings currency, while the other banks in Canada have en- 
joyed that privilege. Feeling strongly the injustice of this restriction 
under such circumstances, your Directors have never ceased to urge its 
removal, although until now without success. They have pleasure in 
stating, however, that the difficulties have at length been removed ; and 
they have no doubt that, henceforward, the corporation will be placed 
on the same footing in this respect as other banks. 

Your Directors have, as they believe, made ample provision for all 
bad and doubtful debts; and they have been enabled out of the profits 
of the past year, after payment of the dividend of 5 per cent., to add 
£ 15,679 3s. 3d. to the rest, or undiyided net profit of the bank, which, 
consequently, amounted to £'75,221 13s. 6d. on the 31st of December, 
1851. 

The accounts received from the branches, down to the 30th of April 
last, show an increase of profit over those for the corresponding period 
of the previous year, and your Directors have every reason to believe it 
will be maintained. 

They have therefore felt themselves justified in declaring a dividend 
for the half-year, at the rate of six per cent. per annum, which will be 
payable at this office on and after the 5th of July next, and at the 
branches, to the Colonial shareholders, on and after the 26th of July. 


Bank of British North America, Balance Sheet, December 31, 1851. 


LiaBILiTiEs. ££: a AssETs. £ s. d, 
Capital, . . « + «  «~ 41,000,000 0 O Specie and cash at bankers’, . 207,374 0 0 
Circulation,. . . «. «+ 298,39616 8 _ Bills receivable, and other secu- 
Deposits, . ° ° . . 331,148 i3 6 rities, . ° . e - 1,949,326 0 3 
Bills payable and other liabilities, 47843216 7 Bankpremises, . . . . 51,500 0 0 
Reserve for Christmas dividend, 25,000 0 0 Totalassets,. . . . £208,200 0 3 
Undivided net profit, . - « 75,221 13 6 
Total liabilities, . .  £2,208,200 0 3 


Profit and Loss Account from the 1st of January to the 31st of 
ecember, 1851. 


£ a, £ aw 
Dividends declared as follow : — Balance of undivided net profit to 
At Midsummer, 1851, £26,000 the 3lst of December, 1850, . 59,54210 3 
At Christmas, 1851, . 25,000 Net profit for the year 1851, after 
— 50,00 0 0 deduction of all current charges, 
Undivided, . . « « «+ 75,22113 § and providing for bad and doubt- 
na: 353. eae eee ee. * See 
Total, o * we, o GRA 2.4 


BrancueEs OF THE Bank OF British North AmeErtca.— Quebec, Montreal, 
Kingston, Toronto, Hamilton, and Brantford, Canada; Halifax, Nova Scotia; St. 
John, New Brunswick; St. John’s; Newfoundland. 
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Drafts on the Colonies, and on the United States, with approved indorsements, are 
urchased on terms which may be known on application addressed to the Secretary. 
n like manner, bills are collected at maturity; dividends on stock payable in the 

United States, or in the Colonies, are poem wes | or received ; and other descriptions of 
banking agency are transacted. 

Letters of credit on the several establishments in the Colonies, and New York, are 
granted upon payment of the amount at the London Office ; and will be paid on pre- 
sentation, together with the current premium of exchange on bills at the customary 
usance, without any charge. 

Parties in the country may obtain them in the course of post, by forwarding a bank 
order for the amount to the Secretary at the London Office ; and they are also issued 
at all the branches of the Provincial Bank of Ireland, the National Bank of Scotland, 
and of the Manchester and Liverpool District Bank. 

Circular notes for the use of emigrants and travellers are granted in suins of 20, 
50, or 100 dollars each, at 4s. 2d. per dollar, payable in all parts of America at the rate 
of exchange on New York current on the day of presentation; and may be obtained 
by personal application, or on application through any London or country banker. 


NOTICE OF PROTEST. 


A coRRESPONDENT propounds the following questions : — 


Can a note be protested on the 3d of oe which the bank has notified the drawer 
is payable on the 5th? Cana protest, made on the 3d of July, be held back by the 
notary until the 6th? or can a protest, drawn up and served on the 6th, be dated back 
three days? The writer is one of four indorsers on a note payable on the 5th at 
the Bank. As the bank was closed on the 4th and 5th, payment was tendered 
in gold on the 6th, and pushed back by the teller. After 3 o’clock on the 6th, protest 
was served on each of the indorsers, dated back three days, i.e. July 3. And on each 
notice of protest, it was falsely stated that the note was due on the 3d of July. 


The following law exists in New York : — 


The following days, viz. the first day of January, commonly called New Year's 
Day, the fourth day of July, the twenty-fifth day of December, commonly called 
Christmas Day, and any day appointed or recommended by the Governor of this State, 
or the President of the United States, as a day of fast or thanksgiving, shall for all 
purposes whatsoever as regards the presenting for payment or accordance, and for the 
protesting and giving notice of the dishonor of bills of exchange, bank checks, and 
promissory notes, made after the passage of this act, be treated and considered as is 
the first day of the week, commonly called Sunday. 


The observance of the National Anniversary on the 5th of July was 
not contemplated by the statute framers, and we consider that a protest 
made on the 3d, of a note due on the 5th, is entirely informal. Bank 
officers must submit in cases of this kind to a little inconvenience, and 
be prepared to receive payment of notes on the 5th day of July. 


Missouri State Bonps. — Proposals were received ge by the Pacific Rail- 


road Company for $100,000 of the bonds of the State of Missouri, to aid in the con- 
struction of the Pacific Railroad. These bonds bear an interest of six per cent., and 
the interest is payable in New York. The several bids were as follows: Lucas & 
Simonds, 1063; E. W. Clark & Bro., 1043 to 1064; John J. Anderson & Co., 106. 
Fifty thousand dollars were sold to Lucas & Simonds, at their bid; the remainder 
was withheld from sale. — St. Louis Republican, July 19. 
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NEW BANKING LAWS OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
Witrut Insury or Banx-Bitts. 


Chap. 64. An Act to prevent the Wilful Injury of Bank-Bills. 


Be it enacted, §c., as follows : 

Any person who shall be convicted of wilfully and maliciously tearing, cutting, or in 
- other manner damaging and impairing the usefulness for circulation, of any bank- 
bill or note of any bank in this Commonwealth, shall be punished by a fine not ex- 
ceeding ten dollars for each offence, to be recovered by complaint before any justice of 
the peace or police court; provided, that the possession or uttering of any bill so in- 
jured shall not be considered evidence of its having been so injured by the person in 
whose possession it is found, unless connected with other circumstances tending to 
prove that the bill was so injured by the person holding or uttering the same. Ap- 
proved, March 27, 1852. 





Savines Banxs anpD INSTITUTIONS. 


Chap. 132. An Act concerning Savings Banks and Institutions for 
Savings. 


Be it enacted, §c., as follows : 

Sxc. 1. The treasurer of any savings bank, or of any institution for savings, which 
has been or shall hereafter be incorporated in this Commonwealth, shall, upon the 
written request of any overseer of the poor of any city or town of the Commonwealth, 
signed by him, inform such overseer of the poor of the amount, if any, which may be 
deposited in the savings bank or institution for savings, of which he is the treasurer, 
to the credit of any person named in the written request aforesaid, who may be at 
the time a charge upon the Commonwealth, or upon any city or town of the Com- 
monwealth, as a pauper. 

Szo. 2. The treasurer of any savings bank, or of any institution for savings as 
aforesaid, shall, upon the written request of any assessor of any city or town of the 
Commonwealth, signed by him, inform such assessor of the amount, if any, exceedi 
one hundred dollars, deposited in the savings bank or institution for savings, of whic 
he is the treasurer, to the credit of any person named in his written request aforesaid, 
who may be at the time a resident of the city or town of which he is an assessor. 

Sec. 3. If any treasurer of any savings bank or institution for savings, as aforesaid, 
shall unreasonably refuse to give the information required by this act, or shall wilfull 
render false information, he shall forfeit and pay the sum of fifty dollars for every suc 
offence, to the use of the city or town upon which such pauper may be a charge, or to 
the Commonwealth, if such pauper is a charge upon the same, or to the city or town 
of any such assessor. ; 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect from and after its passage. Approved, April 20, 
1852. 





Business OF BANKING. 


Chap. 236. An Act in addition to an Act entitled “ An Act to 
authorize the Business of Banking.” 


Be it enacted, §c., as follows: 

Sec. 1. Any number of persons not less than ten may become a body corporate in 
pursuance of the act entitled “ An Act to authorize the business of banking,” passed in 
the year one thousand eight hundred and fifty-one. 
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Sec. 2. No banking corporation organized under said act shall circulate bills ex- 
ceeding its capital stock in amount, nor be taxed upon that part of its capital stock in- 
vested and transferred to the Auditor in pursuance of the seventh section of said act ; 
provided, however, that the proportion of the capital of any bank thus exempted from 
— shall in no case exceed three fourths of said capital. Approved, May 18, 


CounTERFEIT BItxs. 


Chap. 16. Resolve granting Aid for the Suppression of Counterfeit- 
ing Bank-Bills and Coins. 


Resolved, That a sum not exceeding two thousand five hundred dollars be granted 
and paid annually for the period of five years after the passage of this resolve, out of 
the treasury of the Commonwealth, to any association of officers of the banks in this 
Commonwealth, for the purpose of the prevention and detection of the crimes of mak- 
ing or tendering in payment, as true, counterfeit bank-bills, or counterfeit gold and silver 
coins; and that the Governor be authorized to draw his warrant accordingly, from time 
to time, for such sums, not exceeding two thousand five hundred dollars in each year, 
as shall be equal to half of the sum which such association shall certify and prove to 
the Governor to have been raised and judiciously expended by such association for the 


purposes above specified. Approved, May 18, 1852. 


THE INCREASED SUPPLY OF GOLD AND SILVER. 
By M. Micuet CHEVALIER. 
From the London Athenzum, May 15, 1852. 


Tue amount of metallic money in France has for the last two hun- 
dred years been enormous. It is not necessary in this place to refer to 
the computations of Necker before the first Revolution. In 1843, how- 
ever, one of the greatest living authorities in France on such questions, 
M. Léon Faucher, in his work “ Recherches sur |’Or et sur |’Argent,” 
estimated the metallic money at that time in circulation in France 


thus : — 


Gold Coin, 
Silver Coin, . 


+ £ 14,000,000 
120,000,000 
£ 134,000,000 


Now, in France both these metals are a legal tender, according to a 
certain relative value which the law fixes between them ; and it depends 
on the general circumstances affecting the relative value of gold and 
silver to each other in the markets of the world, whether gold coins or 
silver coins are most extensively used in France. Until about the end 
of 1850 silver was the cheaper metal, and the tendency was therefore 
to send silver to the French Mint to be coined, instead of gold ; and to 
withdraw the French gold coin from circulation as soon as it was issued 
by the Mint. Since 1850 this state of things has disappeared. The 
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agio on gold has quite passed away ; and it is the fact, that during nearly 
the whole of 1851 gold has been at a discount (instead of a premium as 
formerly) in Paris, as compared with silver. Hence has arisen the 
enormous increase in the French gold coinage, referred to above ; — in 
other words, silver, having become the dearer metal, is being gradually 
withdrawn from circulation as coin, and is converted into silver bullion ; 
and gold bullion is converted into coin: and it is very important to ob- 
serve, that this process of substitution will proceed with all the force of 
a natural law, so long as the present Mint law in France remains un- 
changed. It is sometimes said, hastily, that France and other countries 
having a similar Mint legislation ‘* cannot afford” to substitute gold for 
silver. The truth is, that there is no affording in the matter; the gold 
will take the place of the silver quite independently of any aid from the 
respective governments, so long as the present system is preserved. 

Precisely the same observations apply to the United States. In that 
country, since the act of Congress in 1834, gold has been overvalued 
as compared with silver; and hence there has been and is a strong ten- 
dency to introduce gold into the United States currency in place of silver. 

There are no trustworthy estimates of the amount of the metallic 
circulation of the United States. Until recently, however, it has not 
been considerable. The bulk of the currency has been a very inferior 
kind of bank paper; and it has been the policy of the Federal, and of 
some of the State governments, to encourage by all means the intro- 
duction of metallic money into general use. 

In Germany and other parts of Europe a state of things prevails simi- 
lar to that which has been described as existing in France. 

The conclusion, therefore, is this : — 

That so long as the process, which has been going on so extensively 
since 1849 in the United States and in France, of introducing a gold 
coinage in replacement of silver and paper, continues, the effect will be 
to lessen very much the effect of the new supplies, both (1.) upon the 
relative values of gold and silver, and (2.) upon the general state of 
trade and prices. ‘ 

And this position is readily illustrated. For if, instead of 24 millions 
sterling of gold having been absorbed for coin (out of 30 millions pro- 
duced) since 1848,—leaving only siz millions of gold to operate by 
way of positive addition to the previous stock of that metal, — the whole 
30 millions had been left so to operate, it is tolerably plain that the 
effects would have been much more serious and startling than any 
which have hitherto been observed. 

We may perhaps reckon with certainty on the continuance of the 
present absorption of gold as coin, at the rate of 20 millions a year, for 
some time to come; but then no change must take place in the Mint 
legislation of the countries at present having a double standard. 

It is then to be considered what will be the probable future annual 
supplies of gold and silver ;— and on this question there are the most 
opposite opinions and conjectures. 

It is stated on the authority of very high names, that the produce of 
gold in Australia in the course of the present year will be not less than 

VOL. VII. 14 
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£ 10,000,000 ; and perhaps it is not an exaggeration to say, that at 
this momenf the new gold produce of 1852 may be reasonably esti- 
mated at about twenty millions sterling, — meaning, that California and 
Australia together will probably yield such a quantity. 

It only remains to point out. that to some extent it seems to be estab- 
lished that one of the first effects upon commercial affairs of the in- 
creased supplies of gold will be to lower the rate of interest ;— and in 
this way. ‘The gold (as coin or bullion) accumulates in banks, —as in 
the Bank of England; the bankers desire to employ the deposits so 
placed in their hands ; and to insure such employment, they lower the 
rate of interest, and offer greater facilities to borrowers. 

It must also be pointed out, that all seasons of cheap money are per- 
haps the certain precursors of seasons of financial collapse and dif- 
ficulty ; and it is not improbable that, in spite of present flourishing 
appearances, it may not require a long period to produce a most marked 
change in the condition of the money market. 

It is important to observe, that there is nothing in this view inconsist- 
ent with the doctrine which on general and solid grounds draws a 
marked distinction between an abundance of capital and an abundance 
of money, — meaning by capital all those accumulations of the former 
industry of a country which may be employed either to support human 
existence or to facilitate further production,— and meaning by money 
either actual coin, or a paper circulation at once convertible into coin 
at the will of the holder; and further, there is nothing in the view to 
which we have above alluded inconsistent with the doctrine which — 
proceeding on the distinction between capital and money just pointed 
out — teaches that the rate of interest is very much less under the influ- 
ence of changes in the quantity of money, than under the influence of 
the demand for the use of capital on the one hand and the supply of it 
on the other. 

These general modes of reasoning may be admitted, perhaps, to the 
full extent, without at all impairing the accuracy of the immediate con- 
clusion to which we are led by present appearances and present events. 
At some future time, when the increased supplies of gold, commencing 
in 1848, shall have been thoroughly distributed over the markets of the 
world, and have produced whatever effects may flow from that distribu- 
tion, it is certain, perhaps, that the immediate connection between those 
supplies and the rate of interest will have disappeared. In the mean 
time, however, that connection appears to be, and is, of an intimate 
kind. We are, at present, in only what may be called the second stage 
of the distribution of the new supplies. The first stage of that distribu- 
tion may be supposed to be the conveyance of the metal from the 
country of its production to the great seats of commerce. The second 
stage is to introduce the new gold into, active use or circulation in those 
seats of commerce ; and this process will be carried out to a consider- 
able extent by bankers,—and in the manner we have described, 
through the operation of the rate of interest. It is erroneous to suppose 
that one of the earliest effects of the new supplies of gold will be an 
effect on the prices of commodities in the direction of advance. It is 
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perhaps certain, that the prices of commodities may be rendered lower 
for some time before they are rendered higher, in consequence of the 
new supplies of gold. This is a view which is entertained by some 
practical men of the highest eminence and ability, and it appears to be 
essentially sound. The lower rate of interest and the increased facil- 
ities given to borrowers will prolong, extend, and stimulate production 
in an infinitude of modes and directions; and unless it should happen 
that the demand for the commodities produced proves to be of a large 
and unusual character, there may be to a greater or less extent a repeti- 
tion of one of those periods of glut and low prices of which we have 
seen so many since the war. The difficulty or inconvenience with 
which we are now struggling is the difficulty or inconvenience of 
changing the new gold from the form of “capital” into that of 
“money” (implying by these words the definitions given above). 
The practical effect of the new supplies is at present to increase the 
magnitude of the funds in an immediately available form which are seek- 
ing employment in the money market. When the new supplies shall 
have passed into general use and circulation, the difficulty as regards 
the rate of interest will, as far as they are concerned, have disappeared ; 
and the effect on the prices of commodities and rate of wages will com- 
mence. 

But the purpose of this mere memorandum has been more than com- 
pleted, and it may now conclude, not inappropriately, perhaps, with a 
moral, —and to this effect. It behooves us to remember that all sea- 
sons of very low rates of interest — or, as the same meaning is gener- 
ally expressed in phraseology neither elegant nor accurate, “ all seasons 
of cheap money ” — are, perhaps, the certain precursors of commer- 
cial difficulty and financial pressure ; and in spite of the new supplies 
of gold, it is by no means improbable that a comparatively short period 
may suffice to bring about a total change in the present state of the de- 
mand in the market for capital, and the supply of it. 


Bank Keys Stoten. — A month or two since, a duplicate set of keys to the safes of one of our banks 
which were deposited in the safe of another bank, for safe keeping, disappeared. Late developments tend 
to show that these keys were abstracted from the vault, for the pu , probably, of robbery, which by a 
timely discovery has thus been frustrated. In connection with the late arrests for forgery, we hear the 
following story : — Some weeks ago a forged check for $ 2,300 was presented at the counter of one of our 
banks by an express-man, and paid. The money was given by the express-man to the New York party 
who employed him, but he, instead of sharing the spoils with his roguish compeers in this city, incon- 
tinently departed for California. — Boston T'raveller. 


We learn that the facts contained in the above items are correct. The duplicate keys of the Tremont 
Bank are deposited in the vault of the Shoe and Leather Dealers’ Bank. The rooms of the bank last 
named are never left without a guard. Two weeks since, the keys of the Tremont Rank were stolen 
from the piace where they were deposited. They were in the usual place when the cashier made his 
daily examination, Saturday non; the succeeding Monday they were gone, and have not yet been re- 
turned. The Tremont Bank officers were immediately apprised of the loss, and by watchmen and new 
locks insured their vaults from robhers. \ 

The forged check was paid through a New York express-man. The forgery was not discovered till the 
bank received information through certain parties in New York; the disclosures made in that city con- 
firming, in a striking manner, the facts elicited by watching the movements of the parties who have 
since been arrested in this city. The extent and boldness of the conspiracy formed to rob two of our 
Ten ~e — The circumstances by which it has been frustrated are very peculiar indeed. — 

oston Allas, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Nationat Desr anv Capitau.— It has never been doubted that, so long as 
national faith is maintained, the national debt forms an investment for capital which 
to the individual proprietor of stock is not only a source of income, but also a security 
on which he can raise capital, either by borrowing or by selling. The question is, 
Does the national debt constitute national capital, or would the national capital be 
either more or less, if by a revolution or any other cause the national debt were either 
diminished in its intrinsic value or obliterated altogether? It is plain it would not. 
As we have always maintained, it would be like debts between individuals, which if 
one portion of the community lost, another would gain. The amount of “/oanable 
capital” which affects the rate of interest (for that was the special point at issue) 
would be the same as before. 

But our chief object is to correct a confusion of ideas which we fear is very preva- 
lent as to the character of different securities. No two things can be more unlike in 
their character than an expenditure for railways and the expenditure out of which 
arose the national debt. In both cases, true, the capital was expended. But in the 
one case there is nothing left but an obligation to pay an annuity out of the future 
taxes of the country, while in the other case there is a valuable and profitable prop- 
erty, to facilitate production and economize time. In the one case, the debt repre- 
sents capital expended in powder, shot, payment of troops, and other expenses of a 
war; and in the other case, it represents a valuable and profitable property. ‘The dif- 
ference of the two cases is the same as that of two individuals, the one of whom incurs 
a large debt in eating, drinking, and riotous living, and pays the interest out of his fu- 
ture salary or earnings ; while the other incurs a debt to build a house, or to improve 
his land, the interest of which would be secured upon and paid out of the rents of the 
a: In both cases the capital would be equally expended ; but in the former case 
nothing whatever would be left to represent it, while in the latter case it would have 
its full representative in buildings or in the improvements effected in the land. — Lon- 
don Economist. 


Use or Gotp.—It has been said, that no further use was likely to be found for 
gold than existed before California was discovered; but if by that was meant that no 
greater quantity of gold would be used for coin, it isa mistake. The establishment 
of a mint at California, and the proposition to establish one at Sydney, show con- 
clusively at once a great and additional demand for gold. The facts just quoted lead 
to the same conclusion. Fifty-two millions of dollars coined in one year, in double- 
eagles, eagles, half-eagles, and dollars, show a great increase of demand for gold 
throughout the States. Gold has, to a great measure, superseded silver, as less bulky 
and less inconvenient. It has also in a great degree supplied the place of the small 
notes that circulated in the States, being universally current and everywhere of equal 
value. In France, too, the abundance of gold has caused the substitution of gold for 
silver. We may expect such a substitution to take place to a great extent throughout 
the whole commercial world, creating a new demand for gold, and lessening the de- 
mand for silver, and thus preserving more than is generally expected the present rela- 
tion between the rates of the respective metals. 

In comparing the effects of the former discoveries of the precious metals in lowering 
the value of the currency of Europe, it ought, perhaps, to be noticed, that at the period 
of the discovery of America the predatory principle was much more than now the rule 
of society. Then there was little or no other means thought of to get wealth than 
rifling and plundering other people. Time has taught all the world that the quiet pur- 
suits of industry bring more gold into a nation than the possession of the richest 
mines. England, which till now has had no mines of the precious metals in her do- 
minions, has become full of wealth, including gold and silver; and Spain, long the 
mistress of the chief mines of precious metals, has sunk into poverty and decay. All 
the world now, therefore, is comparatively industrious and productive, and more intent 
on obtaining gold by honestly and laboriously extracting it out of the earth than by 
plundering those who already possess it. The change carries with it a much more 
rapid multiplication of people, extension of trade, and demand for the precious metals, 
than at the former — We must not, therefore, anticipate from the present dis- 
coveries precisely the same effects as occdrred formerly. — Tendon Economist. 
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Tue Banx Rossery at Portsmours.— The Directors of the Portsmouth 
Branch of the Bank of Virginia have offered a reward of $5,000 for the discovery of 
the robbers of the bank and recovery of the money, and have given notice that, as 
$ 18,900 were stolén of bills of the denomination of $ 100, of which $1,100 only were 
in circulation, the bills of that description would not be redeemed, without satistactory 
proof that they had been bond fide issued from the bank, and were not stolen. The 
whole amount of money stolen was $ 66,309, of which $ 27,000 was in American gold. 
The robbery was accomplished between Saturday night and Monday morning, and it 
is supposed that the perpetrators were at work all day on Sunday. ‘The banking- 
house is a small building, strongly built, opposite to the Court-House, and apart from 
any other building. No person slept in it. The Norfolk Herald says : — 

“ That the entrance into the building was made at a back window, the fastenings of 
which gave them but little trouble; and having thus gained admittance they deliber- 
ately commenced their operations upon the vault, which was built of hard bricks, to a 
thickness of about two feet, and completely surrounded on the inside by a grating of 
iron bars. Having picked a hole through the brick wall, they applied their drills to 
the iron-work, and succeeded in making an aperture sufficiently large to admit a man. 
They then had access to the money, and helped themselves to all the notes and gold 
a J _ find, leaving the silver scattered about on the floor, together with some of 
their tools. 


Battimore Savines Institut10n. — Mr. Joseph Cushing has resigned the office 
of President of the Savings Bank of Baltimore, — a place which he has filled from the 
earliest days of the institution to the present time with a zeal, devotion, and faithful- 
ness that rarely find a parallel. Under his wise and upright administration of its 
affairs the Savings Bank has proved a blessing to thousands, all of whom will heartily 
unite in ascribing to him the well-earned title of a public benefactor. The Board has 
chosen Archibald Stirling, Esq., late Treasurer, to fill the vacant Presidency. Mr. 
Stirling has been long and very intimately identified with the institution as its Treas- 
urer, and a better or more appropriate choice, in all respects, could not have been 
made. The new Treasurer, J. Saurin Norris, Esq., has been for years a faithful clerk 
in the bank, and his promotion is a well-merited recognition of his worth. 


Larceny oF ILLeGcaL Issues no Fraup.— In the United States Circuit Court 
at Richmond, a few days since, Peter B. Hoge, late a clerk in the post-office at 
Scottsville, Virginia, was tried on two indictments, charging him with having stolen 
bank-notes and promissory notes from letters. He had previously been convicted on 
one of the indictments, but his counsel moved for a new trial on the ground that the 
only note of any real value taken from the letters by the defendant was a one-dollar 
note of Selden, Withers, & Co., of Washington, the issuing of which was prohibited 
by act of Congress, and the passing and receiving of which were prohibited by the 
statutes of Virginia. The court granted the motion for a new trial on this ground, 
and the second trial resulted in an acquittal, under the ruling of the court, “that the 
notes stolen had no such value as the law will recognize and protect.” In the sec- 
ond indictment, in which a similar note was charged as the matter stolen, a nolle prose- 
qui was entered, and the prisoner discharged. 


Bank Sares. — We have seen an ingenious and most securely constructed bank 
safe at one of the manufactories of wrought-iron in this city, which, upon close exam- 
ination, proves too interesting, as a specimen of design and rare skill in execution, to 
be passed without particular notice. 

The safe has a main top, bottom, and side frame-work of wrought-iron, three inches 
wide by half an inch thick, supported at the corners by heavy stanchions of wrought- 
iron. These stanchions are covered and their rivets concealed by heavy boiler-iron on 
one side, and by bars of steel and wrought-iron on the other side, which run perpen- 
dicular throughout the safe ; then follows another plate of iron. 

The door is secured in front by six heavy bolts, which are all firmly held locked by 
one of Bacon’s (Yale’s Patent) valuable locks. One would think the acme of security 
had now been attained; but be patient, gentle reader, for there is yet another door an 
inch thick, made of a case of hardened cast-steel, which is placed between two heavy 
plates of boiler-iron, all being firmly riveted together. 

Upon this door are six massive bolts, two of them being of hardened steel, to pre- 
vent the possibility of sawing off. These bolts are held fast by another of Mr. Bacon’s 
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large revolving tumbler locks. The door is hung upon hardened pivots, and is further 
secured in the rear by heavy dogs, as they are termed, -- compared to which, for secu- 
rity, the fabled Cerberus shrinks to a puny cur, — which catch into the inside of the 
frame-work, so that, if by possibility the hinges were cut out, it would still be impos- 


sible to get the door open. 
The safe was built for one of the recently chartered banking institutions in the State 


of Maine, by Messrs. Denie & Roberts, of Causeway Street. This safe is made also 
strictly fire-proof: Its dimensions are 7 feet high, 5 feet 6 inches wide, and 3 feet 
deep, and it weighs nearly four tons. -- Boston Traveller. 


Tue Surrorxk Bank Deratcation. — It was ascertained,by a committee of Di- 
rectors of the Suffolk Bank, that this institution has suffered a loss of $205,718 
through Mr. Charles H. Brewer, the Receiving Teller, and Mr. Rand, the Book-keeper, 
which sum will be reduced in some measure by the bonds of these officers, when col- 
lected. Mr. Rand escaped on the 24th of March, and has not been arrested. Mr. 
Brewer, having substituted a plea of “Guilty” for a prior plea of “ Not guilty,” was 
brought up for sentence before the Municipal Court of Boston on Saturday, June 19, 
1852, for sentence for embezzlement of the funds of the Suffolk Bank. 


B. F. Hallett, Esq., counsel for Brewer, addressed the court for mitigation of the sentence. He stated 
that Brewer had been employed in the bank four years up to the 23d of March last, and to that time his 
conduct had been of the most exemplary character. He possessed admirable qualifications for the dis- 
charge of the duties of the office which he held, and enjoyed the confidence of his employers. The Suf- 
folk Bank was in the practice of receiving and paying out from $ 100.000 to $300,000 daily, and the cir- 
cumstances in connection with the loss of money extended far back, and had their origig with Rand, the 
book-keeper, who had escaped to a foreign land. It was Rand who led Brewer into the‘Wifficulties, and 
the latter, finding himself becoming more and more involved, refused to go further in the matter. On his 
return from New York, where he was arrested, and up to the present time, he had been diligently en- 
gaged in doing every thing in his power to make restitution, and to remedy the wrong which had been 

e. This fact would be relied upon in mitigation of sentence, more especially since it had been but a 
few years that the offence he was guilty of was looked upon and punishable by the statute as other than 
a breach of trust; and even under that law the case would not have been made out without a specifica- 
tion of the money taken, or actual proof of its being taken. Mr. Hallett cited the case of Mr. Wyman, 
President of the Phoenix Bank, as illustrative of the operation of the old law. The temptation he also 
urged as a matter to be considered in the case. Many young men, like Brewer, were tempted, in the 
matter of speculations, to use the funds of banks, without the slightest intention of keeping possession 
of them, or of wronging the institution with which they were connected. ‘Another strong consideration 
was his disposition to make a clean breast of the whole matter, to restore ali in his power of the money 
taken, and exhibit a humble and contrite spirit for his offence. He had made more restitution than was 
here charged upon him, and afforded to the bank officers much information relative to this affair, and 
that which will be of great service in detecting and preventing such occurrences in future. Mr. Hallett 
here submitted a certificate from the committee of investigation of the Suffolk Bank, signed by Wm, W. 
Tucker, which stated that Brewer had thrown open every thing to them relative to the matter; also, that 
his character for honesty and as a diligent officer had been always good and never doubted up to the 27th 
of March, and that he had made restitution of all the property in bis possession, had made disclosures, 
and a further to disclose, all which it may be in his power to make. 

Mr. Hallett proceeded to speak of his accuracy and honesty in his business relations in the bank, and 
cited cases where money had been overpaid to the banks, and Mr. Brewer had notified the parties and 

d it to their credit, His domestic habits also had been unexceptionable, not living above his 
ncome, but conducting himself in a modest and becoming manner. Under such circumstances it be- 
came a question whether hogeed of the community demanded any severe punishment; the case was 
one of peculation rather than larceny, and a leniency exercised would prove beneficial in inducing others 
so situated to make restitution. When so much was doing to educate and elevate the race, it was of 
some importance, if possible, to restore to society those who have erred and are penitent, else they be- 
come abandoned and prey upon the community. There were, in his opinigp, different grades of punish- 
ment as affecting different individuals. There were instances in which sending a man to the house of 
correction would make him better off, and a man of sensibility might suffer more in one day’s imprison- 
ment than others would ina year. In this connection Mr. Hallett suggested to the court its option of 
sentencing Brewer to imprisonment in jail, and stated that he might be made exceedingly useful there in 
performing certain duties of superintendence in the kitchen. 

Sheriff Crocker was placed upon the stand to testify to the need of some one to do the duties proposed, 
which he said would be sufficiently laborious to partake of the nature of punishment. 

Several witnesses were called to show the former character of Brewer for ability and faithfulness. 
The court did not object, but thought it unnecessary, since it was evident those qualities must be re- 
quired to obtain situations of great responsibility. The witnesses all testified favorably to his ability, 
accuracy, economy, and unexceptionable domestic habits; one of them saying, he believed he had been 
led away, and was heartily penitent, and so much confidence had he in him, that, could he leave now, he 
believed he would become a good citizen, and, were a good situation offered him, requiring bonds, he 
would himself become bondsman. These remarks quite sensibly affected the feelings of the prisoner. 

Mr. Park, the prosecuting attorney for Suffolk County, in a few remarks, said he was not desirous of a 
hard sentence, but he thought some consideration should be had to the good of multitudes of young men 
in responsible situations, and that no encouragement should be given to this species of crime, out of re- 
gard to the former good qualities of Brewer. He was aware that many cases of the kind did not origi- 
nate in extravagance, but in a desire to make money by speculation, and then replace the money so 
used. Yet the good of the community required as a safeguard that such offences should be punis 
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Judge Wells said he freely admitted there was much in the evidence which had been offered which was 
in favor of Brewer, and that the course of the prosecuting officer in moving only for sentence on a single 
indictment was fully warranted by the facts in the case. The sentence affected the case of an individual 
placed in a confidential and very responsible situation, and ag it wanted those traits of premeditation 
and design which make up the character of many crimes. There were, however, considerations which 
could not be overlooked, and which would not allow the court to have such regard for Brewer, or sym- 
pathy for his family, as it might otherwise be disposed to exercise. 

Judge Wells spoke of the offence, now made embezzlement, which received that character a few years 
since, from the greater tendency to its commission. In this case, the embezzlement in amount equalled 
that of all the larcenies in this city during the year. The temptations were great, from the vague ho 
of restoring the money used. Where the temptations are so great, the guards against them should 
proportionally strong. The community are aware of this thing, and the offence in England and in this 
country had come to be ranked as larceny. It has about it all the crime of robbery, with the addition of 
taking the articles without the consent of the owner, and it is an aggravation of the matter, in that it is 
a breach of confidence. The court was called upon to look at the case in two aspects. In the first it 
was asked to sentence lightly. Could this matter be terminated ina manner in which nothing of it 
would ever be known, it would give a chance for the indulgence of feelings agreeable to the desires of the 
court; but the case involves a precedent, and the safety of the property of the whole community. It 
would not be consistent with duty to the whole community to leave property so exposed. 

Then there is a large class of young men in responsible positions who need protection. How shall 
they be treated, so as to deter them from the commission of similar acts? It would not do to encourage 
them in the belief that they may commit such offeuces and be allowed to escape with a slight punish- 
ment, while others are condemned to a harder punishment for the commission of a less crime. The 
young man needs every guard to deter him from meddling with property which does not belong to him. 
And as the law now regards embezzlement as larceny, so should public sentiment be made to regard it, 
and that public sentiment should deter men from falling as others have done before them, The court, 
then, had a duty to perform to the public, to protect property, to deter others from crime, and no room 
was left for the indulgence of such feelings as might be wished. The sentence would, however, be tem- 
pered with as much mercy as the court was at liberty to use, at the same time regarding the welfare of 
the community. 

The sentence awarded was one day solitary and three years’ hard labor in the State prison. 


: The statute of this Commonwealth applying to cases of this kind is as fol- 
ows : — 

“Tf any cashier or other officer, agent, or servant of any incorporated bank shall em- 
bezzle or fraudulently convert to his own use, or shall fraudulently take or secrete, with 
intent to convert to his own use, any bullion, money, note, bill, obligation, or security, 
or any other effects or property belonging to and in possession of such bank, or be- 
longing to any person, and deposited therein, he shall be deemed, by so doing, to have 
committed the crime of larceny in such bank, and shall be punished by imprisonment 
in the State prison, not more than ten years, or by fine not exceeding one thousand 
dollars and imprisonment in the county jail not more than two years.” (Chap. 126, 
sec. 27, page 724, Revised Statutes.) 

By a subsequent act, the above is made to apply “to all prosecutions of a similar 
nature, against presidents, directors, cashiers, or other officers of banks.” (March 25, 
1845, Revised Statutes, chap. 215.) 


Tue Bank OF France.— The administration of the Bank of France is becom- 
ing considerably excited on the subject of the counterfeit pieces of five francs which 
are found every day, in large numbers, in their metallic deposit. The pieces can hardly 
be called counterfeit, however, as the two dies are the government’s own handiwork, 
the interior having been removed, and the space filled with some inferior composition. 
They contain but one fifth of the legal weight of silver. It was at first supposed that 
the manufactory of this bogus coin was established in Belgium, just across the frontier, 
but the police, who have ransacked the territory, have found no traces whatever of the 
contrabandists. It is now thought that the seat of this criminal enterprise is either at 
Madrid or at Barcelona, large quantities of the adulterated coins being in circulation in 
those cities. A body of detective police has been despatched to Spain, and the 
offenders will find it difficult to elude their vigilance. — Paris Correspondent of the New 
York Commercial Advertiser. 


Natronat Dest anp Gotp.—In proportion as gold increases in quantity, so as 
to reduce its intrinsic value, the public debt and the annual interest, which represent 
so much gold, will follow the same depreciation of intrinsic value. The amount of the 
capital of the debt, and of the interest payable annually, will remain nominally the same 
as now, and the amount of taxes required for that purpose will also be nominally the 
same, but they will represent a smaller quantity of labor and of other commodities. 
Therefore, though the nominal amount of the national debt will remain the same, its 
intrinsic value will sink in proportion as gold may become depreciated. — London 
Economist. 
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Gotp 1n Enctanp. — In cénsequence of the various arrivals of specie from New 
York, St. Petersburg, and Australia, the Bank of England returns published to-night 
(June 18) show again an increase of about £ 350,000 in the accumulation. These re- 
turns, however, reach only up to the end of last week, and since that time further 
receipts have taken place which are little short of half a million sterling. It is to be 
remarked, that while this great increase has been going on during the past few months, 
nearly £ 2,000,000 of gold coin has been shipped from England to Australia, so that 
there has been a counteracting circumstance in operation, but for which the augmenta- 
tion would have been much greater. Henceforth, however, it will gradually cease. 
The supply of coin already sent to Australia will most probably nearly suffice for the 
currency requirements of the various colonies, and consequently for the future we shall 
be receiving gold from them without having to return much of it in the shape of sover- 
eigns. — London Correspondent of the Commercial Advertiser. 


Tue Late ForGery on tHe SHoe anp LeatHer Dearers’ Bank. —In the 
Court of Common Pleas, holden at Concord yesterday, Judge Mellen presiding, the 
indictments against Ebenezer Smith, Jr., late counsellor, 20 Court Street, and John L. 
Coe, late clerk in the Shoe and Leather Dealers’ Bank, both of which defendants are 
implicated in the forgery of a check on the Shoe and Leather Dealers’ Bank for 
$ 1,000, were called up. Both Smith and Coe are on bail, as has been previously 
stated in the Journal, and, both failing to appear, they were defaulted. 

No assurance being given that either of them would appear for trial at any future 
day, Nelson Felt, the person who was arrested for having said forged check in his pos- 
session, and leaving the same with the cashier of the Cambridge Market Bank for col- 
lection, and who was probably the informant against Smith and Coe, was liberated on 
his own recognizance. It is stated that telegraphic despatches relating to the matter 
have passed between Smith and Coe since their arrest. It is generally believed, so far 
ying: can ascertain, that the defendants intend to avoid trial.— Boston Journal, 

ly 21. 


Free Banxinec.— The South Royalton Bank commenced operations under the 
free bank law:of Vermont, some weeks since; but no arrangement has yet been 
made for the redemption of its bills at the Suffolk Bank. This is a fatal flaw in the 
policy of any new banking institution in New England, with limited means. It is said 
that a second bank under the same law will shortly go into operation at Northfield. 


Connecticut. — The features of the free bank law of Connecticut do not differ much 
from those of other States where this system has been adopted. It authorizes any 
number of persons not less than twenty-five, residents of the State, to form associations 
for banking purposes, with capitals of not less than fifty thousand or more than one 
million dollars each. The securities to be deposited with the State Treasurer are 
stocks of the United States, of any of the New England States, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Virginia, and Kentucky, or of the cities of New York and Boston, or of 
any incorporated city of Connecticut. Said stocks to be made equal to six per cent. 
stocks, and not to be taken at more than their par value. 

Shareholders of the associations are individually responsible to the amount of the 
stock held by them. The Treasurer and School Fund Commissioner are required to 
examine monthly the value of the securities held, and to demand additional deposits, 
where they deem those in hand an insufficient security. In case of the refusal of an 
association to redeem its notes on demand, the Treasurer is vested with summary pow- 
ers to sell the securities by auction, at ten days’ notice, and to assume the work of re- 
demption. Holders of notes which have been refused payment are authorized to de- 
mand interest thereon at the rate of twelve per cent. per annum, until they shall be 
paid. The banks are required to make an annual statement of their affairs, under 
oath, and as much oftener as the Treasurer shall direct. 

The act expressly requires that the banks organized under it shall be institutions of 
discount and deposit as well as of circulation, and that their business shall be trans- 
acted in the place of location, and not elsewhere. The twenty-eighth section of the act 
provides that 

“Tt shall be lawful for any corporation formed under this act to make any bills or 
notes of the denomination of five handred dollars and upward, to be put in circulation 
as money, payable at any other place than at the office where the business of the asso- 
ciation is carried on and conducted, which bills or notes shall be countersigned and 
registered as hereinbefore provided.” 
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Vermont. — A. L. Catlin, Esq. has been elected President of the Merchants’ Bank 
at Burlington, and William J. Odell, Esq., Cashier. 


Northfield. — It is stated that a new bank, under the free banking law of Vermont, 
is about to be established at Northfield. President, James C. Dunn, Esq , of Boston. 


Massacuusetts. — We furnish in another part of this No. the late law of this 
Commonwealth appropriating $2,500 annually, for the period of five years, for the 
suppression of counterfeiting. We hope that judicious measures and strenuous exer- 
tions on the part of the new association will lead to beneficial results in the abatement 
of the growing evil of counterfeit bank-notes. 

Haverhill. — William H. Hewes, Esq. was, on the 19th of June, elected President 
of the Essex Bank, Haverhill, in place of J. A. Brodhead, Esq., resigned. 


RuopeE Istanp.— John P. Meriam, Esq. has been elected President of the State 
Bank, Providence, in place of William W. Hoppin, Esq., resigned. 


Connecticut. — S. K. Satterlee, Esq. has been appointed Cashier of the Stamford 
— to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of Charles G. Rockwood, 

sq. 

New Yorn.— A sale of the property occupied by the City Bank, at No. 52 Wall 
Street, was effected early in June. The price paid was eighty thousand dollars. 
Public notice is given that the stockholders will be paid, on demand, forty-five dollars 
per share (being the par value), the charter having expired on the Ist July, 1852; and 
a new bank of the same name has been organized under the general law of the State, 
with a capital of $ 800,000. 

Sacket’s Harbor. — The Sacket’s Harbor Bank has been removed to Buffalo, in 
pursuance of an act of the Legislature of New York, passed at the late session, and 
commenced business there on the 15th of June. 

Watertown. — A new bank has been organized under the general banking law, by 
the name of the Union Bank of Watertown (Jefferson County). ‘The. capital is 
$100,000 paid in, and the securities consist of stocks of the United States and of the 
State of New York. Henry Keep, Esq., President ; George Goodale, Esq., Cashier. 

Poughkeepsie. — The Fallkill Bank has commenced operations under the general 
banking law of New York. The capital is $ 130,000, and the circulation secured a 
a deposit of New York State and United States stocks. President, William 
Sterling, Esq.; Cashier, John F. Hull, Esq., recently Cashier of the Pine Plains 
Bank. 

Syracuse. — The Crouse Bank will commence operations at Syracuse in a few 
days, with a capital of $110,000. President, John Crouse, Esq.; Cashier, Henry S. 

* Lansing, Esq., lately Cashier of the Syracuse City Bank. 

Syracuse City Bank. — William W. Teale, Esq. has been elected Cashier of the 
Syracuse City Bank, in place of H. Seymour Lansing, Esq., who is now Cashier of 
the Crouse Bank. 

Troy. — The State Bank at Troy will commence business in a few days, with a 
capital of $200,000. 

Troy.— A new banking association has been formed at Troy, under the name of 
the Manufacturers’ Bank of Troy, with a capital of $200,000. Arba Reed, Esq., 
President ; John S. Christie, Esq., Cashier. This will make the eighth bank in this 
flourishing place, with an aggregate bank capital of $ 2,368,000. 

Onondaga. — The Farmers’ Bank of Onondaga has filed its securities under the free 
bank law of New York, and has commenced the issue of its bills. President, H. 
Frizell, Esq. 

Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, Office No. 28 Exchange Place, New York City. 
Capital, $ 2,000,000. — This Company are now prepared to receive deposits in trust 
and allow interest thereon, and make other contracts involving the interest of money. 
D. D. Williamson, President ; Geo. P. Fitch, Secretary. 
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Williamsburg. — The Farnters and Citizens’ Bank will commence business early in 
August, at Williamsburg. 


Prennsytvania.— Charles T. Yerkes, Esq. was, on the 10th of June last, elected 
Cashier of the Kensington Bank, Philadelphia, in place of Charles Keen, Esq., re- 
signed. 

Sours Carotina. —In March last, J. K. Sass, Esq. and John Cheesborough, Esq. 
were respectively elected as Cashier and Assistant Cashier pro tem. of the Bank of 
Charleston, in consequence of the then ill-health of Mr. Stewart. On the 12th of May 
these appointments were made permanent. 


GrorGia. —A sale of 2,330 additional shares of stock in the Central Railroad and 
Banking Co. at Savannah was made in June by the Company, at an aggregate pre- 
mium of $ 2,870.61, or nearly 14 per cent. 

Lagrange. — The Lagrange Bank, having elected directors on the 27th of May last, 
will soon commence operations. 


Inp1ana. — The Bank of Connersville will soon commence operations under the 
Free Banking Law of Indiana, — being the first institution organized since the adop- 
tion of the law by that State. The securities will consist of Indiana bonds. 


Micuican. — Edwin C. Litchfield, Esq. has been elected President pro tem. of the 
Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank at Detroit, and J. C. W. Seymour, Esq., Cashier of the 
same, in place of Messrs. Samuel Barstow and Powers L. Green. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of this bank, held at their banking-house, in 
Detroit, June 9, Samuel Barstow, Esq., President, Frederick Townsend, Esq., Vice- 
President, and Powers L. Green, Esq., Cashier, having resigned their offices, on mo- 
tion of Henry Ten Eyck, Esq., it was recone | 

Resolved, That the thanks of the stockholders of this bank be presented to Mr. Bar- 
stow, the President, Mr. Townsend, the Vice-President, and Mr. Green, Cashier, for 
the on and diligent manner in which they have discharged the duties of their sev- 
eral offices. 


Onto. — The Dayton Bank, one of the Independent Banks of Ohio, with a capital 
of $91,000, is about to close its business, in consequence of the new law of that State, 
which levies a tax upon the loans of the several banks. ‘ 

Bank or UnitEp States. — The District of Moyamensing, Philadelphia County, 
owed the United States Bank $38,000 when the institution made its assignmen:, and 
for the payment of the interest has offered certain coupons issued by the bank, which 
the assignees refused to receive. The Court of Common Pleas has decided that the 
tender was legal, and that the coupons should be received. 


SemrannuaL Divipenps, Jury, 1852. 


New York.— Tradesmen’s Bank, $3 per share (74 per cent.). Bank of America, 4 ° 
r cent. Seventh Ward Bank, 44 per cent. Merchants’ Exchange Bank, 4 per cent. 
rving Bank, 34 per cent. Ocean Bank, 4 per cent. Phoenix Bank, 44 per cent. 
North River Bank, 5 per cent. Mercantile Bank, 5 per cent. New York Dry Dock 
Co.,4 per cent. New York Exchange Bank, 5 per cent. Merchants’ Bank, 4 per 
cent. nickerbocker Bank, 4 per cent. Grocers’ Bank, 3§ per cent. Bank of Com- 
merce, 4 per cent. 

Baltimore. — Union Bank of Maryland, 34 per cent. Farmers and Planters’ Bank, 
44 per cent. Chesapeake Bank, 4 per cent. Franklin Bank, 3 per cent. Citizens’ 
Bank, 4 per cent. Merchants’ Bank, 4 per cent. (and an extra dividend of EIGHT PER 
CENT.). 

Philadelphia. —Bank of North America, 5 per cent. Bank of Pennsylvania, 4 per 
cent. 

Virginia. — The Bank of Virginia, the Farmers’ Bank of Virginia, and the Exchange 
Bank of Virginia, 4 per cent. each, free of deduction for account of State tax. 

Kentucky. — Bank of Louisville, 44 per cent. Northern Bank of Kentucky, 5 per 
cent. Bank of Kentucky, 44 per cent., and an extra dividend of 44 per cent. out of the 
assets of the Schuylkill Bank. 
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Notes on the Money faar ket. 
Boston, Jury 28, 1852. 
Exchange on London, 60 days, 10 a 104 premium. 


Tue principal feature in the money market for the last two or three months has been an increased dis- 
position for heavy public undertakings. This is one of the results of the present cheapness of money 
and the unprecedented facilities for borrowing. We find that the money markets of London and New 
York both exhibit a tendency to embark in new companies for manufacturing, real estate operations, 
railroad projects, &c., and a more active spirit of speculation in all kinds of public loans. 

The arrivals of gold at English and American ports are larger at present than at any previous period. 
While the receipts from California, at the Atlantic ports, are at the rate of nearly $ 6,000,000 per month, 
the same amount is received at London and Liverpool from Australia. Not less than £ 1,250,000 reached 
England from her Australian colonies during the three weeks ending July 2, with assurances of further 
arrivals. The stock of gold in the Bank of England had reached the enormous sum of twenty-two mil-* 
lions sterling, and in the Bank of France a still larger sum, being equivalent to £ 24,030,000 sterling; 
while in the banks of New York city, upwards of $ 12,000,000 are reported on hand on the Ist instant, 
against $ 7,000,000 in September, 1851. ; 

The export of gold from California during the month of June was ¢ 5,300,000, according to official 
statements; in addition to large sums in private hands, which are not reported, and can only be esti- 
mated. 

The principal stock operations of the month have been as follows : — 

I. St Louis County (Missouri) seven per cent. bonds, $100,000 taken by Messrs. Page and Bacon, at 
two per cent. premium. 

II. New Orleans consolidated loan of $ 2,000,000 at six per cent., taken by Messrs. James G. King and 
Sons, at a net premium of 37-100 of one per cent. The terms of payment were, one fourth in cash, and 
the remainder in equal instalments of thirty, sixty, and ninety days, with six per cent. interest, or the 
purchaser has the right to pay the whole at once. The bonds are in sums of one thousand dollars each, 
redeemable in forty years, interest payable semiannually. This sale will enable the city to cancel the 
debt which matures this year. The bonds are issued under the provision of a late act of Louisiana to 
consolidate the three municipalities of New Orleans and the city of Lafayette as one city government, 
The finances of Louisiana and New Orleans have been badly managed of late years. At present the 
treasury of the State is empty, and no provision has been made for its current expenses. 

III. Scioto and Hocking Valley Railroad bonds, $200,000, bearing seven per cent. interest, at 87 a 
91.20 per cent. ; net proceeds, $ 177,602, or an average of 88.88, 

IV. Dauphin and Susquehanna Coal Co. bonds, $ 700,000, at 90 per cent. 

The seven per cent. bonds of the State of California, which were selling a few months since at 64 a 65, 
are now in demand at 82 a 83 per cent., and the ten per cent. bonds of San Francisco, which were dull 
last year at 50, are now worth 76 a 77 in that market, and 85a 90 in this quarter. 

The private advices from Europe confirm prior information as to the superabundance of capital 
there. Mr. Rothschild in his late address to the citizens of London says that the new wealth from Cali- 
fornia and Australia must make a material change in commercial matters, and lead to a great increase of 
production and of wants. Further efforts have been recently made on the Continent for a resuscitation 
of the Pennsylvania Bank of the United States. A letter dated at Amsterdam, June 15th, from a gentle- 
man who represents a large proportion of the European and American stockholders, says, ‘‘ There are still 
some very valuable assets in the bank, and the only difficulty consists in uniting the claimants, with a 
view to realize as soon as possible.’’ 

A special agent of the State of Pennsylvania left New York for Europe a few days since, for the pur- 
pose of negotiating with the foreign holders of State five per cent. stock, due between the years 1853 - 
1870, and to substitute therefor a four per cent. coupon stock, redeemable in thirty-five years, and free 
from State taxation. He will also invite proposals for a new five per cent. loan to the amount of 
$ 5,000,000, to liquidate that portion of the State debt now past due. 

The Eastern Railroad Company of this city has negotiated with Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., Lon- 
don, for $ 500,000 of their bonds, at par, payable in ten years, with interest at the rate of five per cent. 
The directors were authorized to fund the floating debt of the company to this amount, by vote of the 
stockholders, at the annual meeting in Newburyport. 

This is to enable the company to build the part of the road which comes into the city near the Grand 
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Junction Depot, to be located in the immediate vicinity of the Boston and Maine Railroad Station. 
Workmen are now engaged in constructing this line of road, and it will probably be finished early in 
October. 

Congress has passed a law authorizing the establishment of a branch mint in California, to be located 
at the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury. The law creates the offices of Superintendent and 
Treasurer with a salary of $4,500 each; one coiner, one assayer, and one melter and refiner (three offices), 
$3,000 each; clerks, 2,000 each. San Francisco will probably be the location of the new branch, and if 
the machinery of the present branches at New Orleans, Dahlonega, and Charlotte could be removed to 
the new branch, the public service would be benefited. 

The propositions for a branch mint at New York, and fora new silver coinage, have not yet been 
finally acted upon by Congress. 

The increased supply of the precious metals has infused a new spirit into every branch of productive 
industry. Real estate and stocks have advanced largely under the increased volume of circulation and 
coin, and will probably still further advance with the additional banking facilities of the country. 
Holders of real estate and of sound stocks reap a great advantage in the increased values created by the 
accumulation of capital ; while business men and office-holders and persons with fixed incomes derive 
little or no advantage from the immense and rapid changes now going on. 

Exchange on England does not vary from rates quoted in our last No. Bills at sixty days, drawn by 
banking houses, are firm at 10} a 10} premium. 

The quarterly statement of the banks of the City of New York for June 26, 1852, shows an aggregate 
indebtedness of $ 120,236,000, including capital. This is fully equal to the entire liabilities of all the 
banks in that State less than seven years since, viz. November, 1845. The leading features of the banks 
of the city at this time, as compared with prior dates, are as follows: — 

28 Banks. 38 Banks. 41 Banks. 

New York City Banks. June 29, 1850. June 21, 1851. June 26, 1852, 

a ee er - $27,300,000 $ 33,093,000 $ 35,528,000 
Profits, oe ee le . 4,302,000 5,093,000 6,107,000 
Circulation, . ° ° 6,210,000 7,118,000 8,138,000 
Deposits, . . 36,065,000 41,350,000 50,400,000 
Bank balances, _ Us . * 17,380,000 18,170,000 19,582,000 
Loans, a a . 60,076,000 71,950,000 81,820,000 
Stocks, bonds, and mortgages, ‘ ‘ 3,373,000 4,650,000 5,430,000 
Specieonhand,. . . ‘ ° - 10,740,000 7,985,000 12,150,000 

These returns indicate a rapidly increasing business, commensurate with the increase of banking 
throughout the State. 

The same enlargement is observable in the New England and Western country banks, which the late 
feturns from Maine, for instance, will demonstrate. 

Banks in Maine. May, 1850. May, 1852. 
Capital, a oa ° ? + « 3,148,000 $3,623,000 
Circulation, . ‘ . ‘ ; P - 2,301,000 3,254,000 
Deposits, . . . a pa eS” ° 884,000 1,525,000 


Loans, . ersg ‘ ° ° ‘ 3 - + 6,360,000 7,042,000 
Specie, ‘ . ‘ . ‘ ° ‘ ° ° 424,000 623,000 

We learn that a loan for the city of Boston has been negotiated with Barings & Co., of London, 
through their agents, Messrs. Blake, Ward, and Co., of this city, to the amount of £200,000, at par; 
the bonds redeemable in twenty years, bearing interest at 44 per cent. payable in London. This is prob- 
ably the lowest rate at which any American loan has been negotiated in England. The present sum is 
for the purpose of funding the existing floating ‘“‘ Water debt” of the city. The existing funded debt of 
Boston is about $2,000,000, at an average annual interest of about 53 per cent., besides the Water-Works 
debt, which amounts to about $5,000,000, at an average interest (heretofore) of 5.55 per cent. 


DEATH. 


Ar Exrzasets City, N.C., on Sunday, June 20, Witt1am Bipprz Sueparp, Esq., aged 53, President 
of the Branch State Bank of North Carolina at that place. Mr. Shepard served as a member of the 
United States House of Representatives from the year 1829 till 1837, and in the State Senate from 1838 


till 1852, with the exception of the winter of 1838, 
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New York Life Insurance Co...+++.++++12 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 13 
New York Life Insurance & Trust Co...11 
New England’ Mutual Life Ins. Co..... 4 
Norton’s Literary Gazette, New York, 5 
Snethen, W. G., Washington,...eer0e0l5 
Stimpson’s Patent Gold Pen,..+s+eee--16 
Sitliman’s Journal of Science; ...+.-++-14 
DeBow’s Resources of the South,...+..15 










NOTICE. 
The sixth volume of the Ba./KERs’ MAGAZINE was concluded by the publication 


of the number for June, 1852, to which are appended a Title Page and a copious 
general Index to the work from July, 1851, to that date. It is suggested to those sub- 
scribers who value the work, te place their copies in the binders’ hands without delay. 
Whatever value the work may possess, as a current periodical in monthly numbers, 
that value is increased three-fold,at least, by having the volume bound with the alpha- 
betical index to the subjects therein, for future reference. Those who have lost or 
mislaid one or more numbers, can be supplied to order, at subscription price. 

Those who prefer to bind the twelve numbers in fwo semt-annual volumes, can be 
supplied with a duplicate Title and Index, without charge. 

‘opies of the fifth or sixth volume, in substantial binding, will be furnished to 

order, in exchange for the numbers, at a charge.of 75 cents per volume. 





‘Wanted—Copies of the following numbers of the Bankers’ Magazine, for either of 
which a copy of the Bankers’ Almanac for 1852 will be furnished: August, 1846; De- 
cember, 1846; September, 1847 ; October, 1849; April, 1851; May, 1851; June, 1851. 





Notice to the Binder.—The series of 65 plates of Coins in the January number 
should be placed at the end of the volume, or between pp. 180 and 181. The engraved 
portrait is intended as a frontispiece to the volume. 


Sale.—A single copy of the Bankers’ Magazine, complete, Vols. I to VI, in- 


elusive, in uniform binding. Price $30. 


Press of Damrell & Moore, 16 Devonshire Street, Boston, 
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ANKERS’ MAGAZINE ADVERTISING SHEET. 


IMAS, GROOM & CO., 


—IMPORTERS OF—. 


« FRENCH STATIONERY 


ATATIONERS’ HALL, 


82 STATE STREET, - - - - BOSTON, 
| SE pe Ratt AAS RE RE CLES | NS 


~TBLACKWOOD & CO.,’S 


<*) HIGHLY IMPROVED 


VRUT ING ENKI, 


F FOR STEEL PENS. 
The following valuable Inks, contained in the Registered Clean conducting 
| 





Bottles, with Durable Cork, will be found superior to all others in use, without 
additional cost to the consumer : 


RED INK, 


A very fine and brilliant color. 


STEEL PEN WRITING INK. 


This Ink writes rather pale, turning shortly to a permanent jet black, flowing 
freely from Steel Pens, and adapted for Ledger writing, and all valuable documents. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID. 


This Ink is very thin and limpid, writes blue, and turns to a jet black—well 
adapted to all purpuscs, having the least possible corrosive quality. 


mores ee eee 


[From the Magazine of Science, London.} 


MESSRS, BLACKWOOD & CO’S INK BOTTLES. 


These gentlemen have recently invented, registered, and set forth for public use, an Ink Bottle of 
an especially classical and elegant form; and yet so exceedingly simple in construction, and facile 
in employment, that the youngest child or most inexperienced female may make use of it, and extri- 
cate its contents, without incurring the slightest risk, either in soiling the fingers or disfiguring the 


ress. 

The Bottle before us is composed of glass, of a rich purplish hue; in shape resembling that of a 
small Claret jug ; its mouth, too, being so formed as to admit of the due progression of the Ink, ina 
systematic, orderly, and entirely cleanly manner. 

Having written thus much for the bottle, it behoves us that we should say a word or so as to the 
ink contained therein, which we may at once describe as the best we have had occasion to employ. 
Limpid and flowing without exhibiting a particle of wateriness or weakness, and of a genuine, an- 
mistakable, and speedily peruanent blackness; we may at once describe it as unrivalled in point of 
color, unapproachable with regard to the fluent style in which it leaves the pen, and perfectly inval- 
uable with reference to the permanency of its hue. 


Three casks of the above Inks just received and for sale, wholesale and retail, 


THOMAS GROOM & Co. 


No. 82 State Strect. 
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JOSIAH LEE x CoO. 


BANKERS, 


AND DEALERS IN 
Foreign and Domestic Exchange, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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They will make collections on every part of the United States, at the lowest 
rates; negotiate Loans; buy and sell Stocks and Commercial Paper; and 
transact any business relating to general Banking. 








JOSIAH LEB, 
WM. F. DALRYMPLE, 
JAMES H. CARTER. 
Dec. 1851. 
SAMUEL MARSHALL. CHar.zs F. Isiey. 


MARSHALL & ILSLEY, 


Banking and’ Collection Office, 
MILWAUEEE, WISCONSIN. 


PD ew 


Particular attention paid to COLLECTIONS, and proceeds promptly remitted, at the current rate of 
Exchange, free of charge. 


oe wal PAPADRARALD SAL YPYPYLVP PYLYPOW 


REFERENCES: 


BANK OF NORTH AMERICA, New York. CORNING & CO., Bankers, New York. 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ BANK, N. York. SHOE & LEATHER DEALERS’ B’K, Boston. 


October, 1851. lyr. 


BLAKE, WARD & CO. 


Grorce Baty Brake, George Canor Warp, James Murray Howe. 


BARKERS & DEALERS [M) EXCHANGE, 


BROKERS AND NEGOTIATORS OF STOCKS, 
No. 4, Corner of State Street,...... Boston. 


— REFER TO — 


Tuos. W. Warn, Es@.,.---++++-Boston, | GEO. PEABODY, Esq..+se+eeeee+London, 
Messrs. Bryant & SturGIs,.. «| Messrs. Barine, Bros. & Co... “ 








6 Wma. APPLETON & Co., « > Jas. G. Kine & Sons,.N. York 
“s A.& A.LawRENcE& Co. “ vas GoopHvE & Co....0.2 = * 
“ Jas. K. Mirus & Co.... “ sad GRINNELL, MiInTURN & Co,“ 


March, 1851. + Geo. S. Ropsrns & Son, “ 
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WCREA & BELL, Miiwsukee; MCREA, BELL & ULLMANN, 
Racine ; M’CR&A, BELL & CO., Janesville, Wis. 
BANKING *AND COLLECTION HOUSES. 





Particular atterion given to CorLEeTIoNns, and proceeds promptly remitted at 
the current rate of ¢xchange, without charge for commission. 


Rererences:—E, %- Clark, Dodge & Co., New York; John Thompson, New York; Chubb 
Brothers, Washing@", D.C.; E. W.Ciark & Bro., St. Louis; J. W. Clark & Co., Boston; E. w. 
Clark & Co., Phij@elphia ; James Robb & Co., New Orleans ; ‘Wm. Williams, Esq., Cashier, Buffalo, 


June, 1852—/ yr- 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE. 


The New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Office, Merchants’ Bank Building, No. 28 State Street, 
BOSTON, 

INSURES LIVES ON THE MUTUAL PRINCIPLE. 


GUARANTY CAPITAL, $50,000 ; NET ACCUMULATION, EXCEEDING $480,000, 


And increasing, for the benefit of members, present and future. 








The whole safely and advantageously invested. 

The business conducted exclusively for the benefit of the-persons insured. 

The greatest risk taken on a life, $10,000. 

Surplus distributed among the members every fifth year from December 1, 1843; 
settled by cash or by addition to policy. 

spre may be paid quarterly or semi-annually, when desired, and amounts not 
too small. 

Forms of application and pamphlets of the Company and its reports, to be had of its 
agents, or at the office of the Company, or forwarded by mail, if written for, post paid. 


DIRECTORS & 
WILLARD PHILLIPS, President ; 


M. P. Witper, Wittram G Lampert, CHARLES HUBBARD, 
CuarLes P. Curtis, Rosert G. Sxaw, WILLIAM PERKINS, 
N. F. Cunnincuam, CHARLES BROWNE, SEwe.L Tappan. 


Georce H. Kuan, Tuomas A. DexTeR, 


BENJAMIN F. STEVENS, Secretary. 
JOHN HOMANS, Consulting Physician. 


June, 1852—1 yr. 


BANK NOTE ENGRAVING. 


DANFORTH, BALD &.CO, 


Bank Note Engravers and Printers, 


No. 1 WALL STREET, N. Y.—No. 954 WALNUT ST. PHILADA. 
NO. 1, GRAY’S BUILDING, 


CORNER WASHINGTON AND SUMMER STREETS, 
BOSTON. 


AND 


FOURTH STREET, NEAR WALNUT, CINCINNATI 
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Original designs for Vignettes and other embellishments furnished, 
when desired, without charge. 
farch, 1851. 
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Agency for Colleges, Libraries, and Litcrarpy,» 
OFFICE OF NORTON’S LITERARY GAZETTE. 





NORTON’S LITERARY GAZETTE. 


The * Gazerre”’ has steadily increased both in quantity and quality since its publi. 
cation, and is now worthy the particular attention of all Starz and CoLurce Lipra- 
RIES, LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS, and READING MEN. The Lists of New Publications, 
comprising all issued in ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, and the Unitep Srartes, 
are arranged with great care and accuracy, and have received high encomiums from the 
first literary critics. 

The Notices of New Books are prepared by impartial readers, who endeavor to 
give, in a condensed manner, the contents of each work, rather than to discuss its merits. 

The Literary Intelligence is collected from authentic sources, and is to be much 
enlarged by Correspondence from England, France, and Germany. 

It is the intention of the Publisher to make it still more valuable, by the introduc- 
tion of such Literary and Scientific matter as may be considered interesting and useful 
to its many readers, 

TERMS—One Dotrar per annum, payable in advance. 

‘in oo received by A. K. LORING, 110 Washington Street, Boston. 

Cc. . 


DWAMK NORR BYGRAYANGe 
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The New England Bank Note Company 


Respectfully give notice to the Banking Institutions of the New England States, that, 
in addition to their former facilities for Engraving and Printing Bank Notes, they 
now offer a selection from the extensive variety of specimens of Messrs. Rawnon, 
Wricut, Hatcu & Epson, of New York, with whom they have made a permanent 
arrangement, by which they are enabled to execute allorders with the utmost prompti- 
tude, and in a style unsurpassed by any other House in the United States. Banks 
may rest assured that every precaution is taken for the safety of plates and impressions 
entrusted to the care of this Company. 

A continuance of the patronage heretofore extended to them is respectfully solicited, 
and officers of Banks are invited to call and examine their specimens. 

Their prices are the same for special plates, as those of other Houses, and for gen- 
eral plate printing, the same as heretofore. 

Original designs for Bank Notes will be furnished to order, without charge, upon 
written or personal application to the undersigned. 

For the New England Bank Note Co., 
ISAAC CARY, 

Boston, December, 1851. ty. Office, No. 204 Washington Street. 


BANKERS, STOCK & EXCHANGE BROKERS. 


WILLIAM A. HILL & CO. 


No. 64 Wood Street, near N. E. corner of Fourth Street, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Refer to Geo. 8. Coe, Cashier, New York ; Drexel & Co., Philadelphia; Josiah Lee & Co., Baltimore. 
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EXCHANG SND BANKING HOUSE 
A VILKINS & CO. 
,FOURTE STREET, 


OPPOSITE THE BANK OF PITTSBURGH, 


PITTSBURGH, PENN. 





IN o. 


REPERENCE—Me ” CARPENTER & VeRmiLre, New York. 


W O. transact the various branches of Exchange, Stock, Bank Note, and 
Bullion } Kerage, giving particular attention to the Collection of Notes and Drafts, 
and als; F the purchase and sale of Stocks on Commission. . : 

Per, desiring quotations of Stocks in the Pittsburgh market, will be furnished on 
; tion ; and all communications by mail shall receive prompt attention. 


appl 
PPY, 1852—1 year. 


Banking House of Burgoyne & Co. 
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ESTABLISHED JUNE 5, 1849. 





EXCHANGE ON 


LONDON, PARIS, VALPARAISO, AND ON THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
MPLPLLII 


BURGOYNE & PLUME, BANKERS, 


No. 27 Wall Street, New York. 


BR. JOMNSTON & C8. 
BANKERS & DEALERS IN EXCHANGE. 
No. 26 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 

rrr 

Having correspondents in all the accessible locations in the United States, we 

are enabled to furnish Exchange and make Collections on satisfactory terms. 

Also, Investments made, by order or otherwise. Stocks, Loans, &c., bought 

and sold at the Board of Brokers. The Collection of Drafts, Notes, &c., particu- 

larly attended to. 
May, 1852. 








May, 1852, 











W. & H. M°KIM, 


WILLIAM M°KIM. HASLETT McKIM. 


BANKERS, 


No. SG SOUTE GAY STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Receive Deposits on Interest or Current Account; Make Collections; Discount 
Notes and Bills of Exchange; Deal in Foreign Exchange, and Transact 
Business connected with Banking generally. 


July, 1852—6 mos. 
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LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


OF HARVARD COLLEGE. 





The Encrnezrinc Department in this School has recently been established 
and organized under the superintendence of Professor Henry L. Evsris, for- 
merly Lieutenant in the Corps of Engineers in the United States Army, and 
Assistant Professor of Engineering at West Point. Provision is made for thorough 
instruction in all the branches of this Department. 


Instruction in the other Departments is given as follows : — 


CHEMISTRY, ccccccccccccccccccccccccc cr TOfessor HORSFORD. 

The Laboratory is new, and one of the best constructed and most amply fur- 
nished in the world. Students have the use of it daily, under the direction of 
the Professor. 

i ZoGLOGY AND GEOLOGY, ..--.eeeeeeeee-Professor AGASSIZ. 
ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY,.....+++++.-+Professor WYMAN. 
Botany AND VEGETABLE PuysioLocy,...Professor Gray. 
EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY,.......+-+++-+Professor LovERING. 


Maruematics, including the Dirrer- 
ENTIAL CatcuLus and ANALYTICAL >.Professor Perce. 
MEcHANICs, 


Practica Astronomy, and the Use 


of Astronomical Instruments, servatory, and Mr. Gzoncr P. Bonn, 


Mr. Wm. C. Bonn, Director of the Ob- 
Assistant Observer. 


{ Students have also access to the Library of the University, the Mineralogical, 
Geological, and Zodlogical Cabinets, and the Botanic Garden. Students in the 
Scientific School may attend without charge all the public lectures given to 

undergraduates. 





LAW SCHOOL OF HARVARD COLLEGE. 


This Institution affords a complete course of legal education for the Bar in any of 
the United States, excepting only matters of merely local law and practice; and also 
a systematic course of instruction in Commercial Law for those who propose to engage 
in Mercantile Pursuits. 
4 The Law Library, which is constantly increasing, contains now about 14,000 volumes. 
It includes a very complete collection of American and English Law, and the principal 
works of the Civil and other foreign Law. It is open to students, and warmed and 
lighted for their use during both Terms and the Winter Vacation. 

The First Term of each Academical Year begins in the last week of August, and the 
Second Term in the last week of February; each Term continues twenty weeks. Stu- 
dents are admitted at any period of a Term or Vacation. The fees are $50 a Term, 
and $25 for half a Term. For this sum, students have the use of the Law Library and 
text books, and of the College Library, and may attend all the courses of public lectures 
flelivered to the undergraduates of the University. 

The Instructors of the Law School are, 

3) Hon. Jorn Parker, LL.D.,.......+++Royall Professor. 
Hon. Tueoruitus Parsons, LL.D.,..Dane Professor. 
Lecturer on Real Law, the Civil Law, and 


Hon. LuTHER S. CUSHING,.cccseeee Crindaat Leo. 
| Instruction is given by Lectures, Recitations and Examinations, and Moot Courts. 
For further information, application may be made to either of the Instructors. 


JARED SPARK®, Presrpznr. 


CAMBRIDGE, APRIL, 1850. 
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Bankers’ Almanae—Second Edition. 


LIST OF 


PRIVATE BANKERS IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
MAY, 1862. 


Albany, N. Y. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Belleville, ills. 


Erie, Pa. 
Freeport, Til. 
Georgetown, D. C, 
Boston, Galena, IIL 
Buffalo, N. Y. Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
Burlington, Iowa, Jackson, Miss. 
Cincinnati, 0. Kalamazoo, Mich, 
Chicago, Lils. Lewiston, Penn. 
Cleveland, 0. Lexington, Mo. 
Charleston, 8. C Louisville, Ky. 
Clarkesville, Tenn. Mobile, 
Columbus, 0. Memphis, 
Detroit, Milwaukee, 
Dayton, O. 


Nashville, 
Natchez, 
Newcastle, Penn. 
New Orleans, 
New York, 


Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rockford, Ills, 
St. Louis, Mo, 
Sacramento, Cal. 
Norfolk San Franciseo, 
Philadelphia, Sandusky, 0. 
Pittsburgh, Savannah, Ga. 
Portland, Troy, N. ¥. 
Pottsville, Pa. Towanda, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. Vicksburgh, Miss. 
Portsmouth , Ohio, Washington, D, 0. 
Racine, Xenia, 0. 
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ALBANY, N.Y. 
Bruce & Young, 
Phelps & Scovil, 
Washburn & Co. 
Watson & Co., W. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Brown & Sons, Alex. 
Greenway & Co. 
Harris & Sons, Samuel 
Lee & Co., Josiah 
Mackenzie, Ogston & Co. 
McKim, W. & H, 
Medcalfe, Spicer & Co, 
Nicholson & Bro,, J. C. 
Purvis & Gover, 

Perry, Hermon H. 
Winchester & Hoffman. 


BELLEVILLE, ILLINOIS. 
Russell Hinckley, 


BOSTON. 
Blake, Ward & Co, 4 State 
Brewster, Sweet & Co., 76 State 
Clark & Co., J. W., 24 State 
Curtis, Thomas B., 63 State 
Gilbert & Son, 36 State 
Thayer & Bro., J. E., 28 State 
Wetherbee & Cq,, 29 State 
Willis & Co., 25 State. 


BURLINGTON, IOWA. 
Clark, Bro. & Co., E. W. 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 
Barnes & Co., W. L. 
Johnson, Hiram 
Lee & Co., John R. 
Robinson & Co. 


CHARLESTON, S.C. 
Adger.& Co., James 
Lioyd, William 
Martin, N. M. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Almy & Wilcox, 
Brown & Ramsey, 
Burnet, Shoup & Co. 
Dunilevy, Delano & Co. 
Ellis & Morton, 
Gilmore & Brotherton, 
Goodman & Co., T. S. 
Hatch & Langdon, 
Manchester, P. B. 
Milne & Co., George 
Outcalt & Co., P. 
Sanford & Co., B. F. 
Smead, Collard & Hughes, 
Wheeler & Co., A. J. 





